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THE 

PRESIDENT 

SI^NI 

N  ow  that  Dill  S.  1133  has  been  duly  passed  and  signed^  a  law  goes  into  effect  which 
is  of  interest  to  us  all.  Most  canners/.  he  it  said  to  their  credit/  have  not  the 
slightest  cause  for  concern.  Some  few/  unfortunately/  have.  But  none/  except 
those  who  attempt  to  sidestep  the  new  regulation/  need  fear  its  consequences. 

When  the  government  standard  has  once  heen  established  it  will  he  rather  too  late 
for  a  canner  to  alter  his  pack.  The  wise  course/  therefore/  is  to  pack  the  very  hest 
quality  now— then  there  will  he  no  later  cause  for  regret. 

If  a  canner  is  sincere  in  his  wish  to  pack  only  quality  foods/  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  of  his  pack  should  have  to  he  marked  with  the  words  or  emblem  that 
must  indicate  inferiority.  If  his  knowledge  is  incomplete/  or  if  he  is  having  trouble 
with  any  canning  operation/  he  can  turn  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture/  the 
National  Canners’  Association  and  the  American  Can  Company  for  just  the  help 
he  wants. 

The  new  law  is  here— an  outstanding  example  of  legislation  brought  about  by  an 
industry  for  its  own  welfare.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
with  it— to  do  all  within  our  power  to  help. 
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BRAND  NAMES 


It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand 
without  first  making  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 

We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  fac¬ 
tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
may  be  had  quickly  and  without 
charge. 
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PLANTS 

or  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  y 

BALTIMORE  MD 
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AVARS  BEET  TOPPER 


BUILT  RIGHT  and 

WORKS  RIGHT. 

Four  non-clogging  rolls,  all  ball  bear¬ 
ing  mounted,  make  this '  the  easiest 
running  topper  on  the  market.  Users 
say  heavy  soils  do  not  clog  this  topper. 

Bearings  dust  proof. 

Requires  little  power. 

Built  to  withstand  constant  use. 

AVARS  TUBULAR  BEET 
SLICER  and  SEPARATOR 

Slices  the  Beets  uniformly.  Greater 
percentage  of  uniform  slices  than  any 
other  sheer. 

Any  small  pieces  removed  by  seiving 
through  shaker  before  slices  are  deli¬ 
vered. 


Prices  or  any  other  information  on  request 


Ayars  Machine  Company 


Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 
I  Since  1855  wnif 


CloBed  Retort* 


Robins  Pumpkin 
Steamer 


Write  for  Special  Circular 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


MeStay  Robins 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 
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1928  MODEL  VINER 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM- RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Eift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  EEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  President 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY,  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS — Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  lin  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pa8ea. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postase 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry's  Literature 
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DURING  THE  PACK  OF  1930 

You  doubtless  saw  many  places 

Where  your  stock  was  being  moved  from  one  machine  to  another 
by  hand  a  sheer  waste  of  money.  It  lays  additional  cost  on  your 
production,  which  cost  might  easily  be  added  to  your  profits. 

The  MONITOR  All  Metal  Elevator  is  a  labor  saver— that 
means  a  money  saver  for  it  cuts  your  pay  roll .  .  It  will 
X  run  as  long  as  your  factory  runs,  tirelessly  and  keep  your 
stock  moving  without  attention.  Tell  us  your  problem  in 
this  line  and  let  us  tell  you  the  cost  of  the  needed 

HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


i  King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
^  Cannon  Supply  Company 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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IMFBICW  COMS__ 

egg. 


specify 


COKE 


b: 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  CoKE  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
mentsof  the  canningand  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Produas — Black  Sheets,  Gal¬ 
vanized  Sheets.  Tin  andTerne  Plates,  Etc. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

District  Sales  Offices:  —  Chicago  Cincinnati  Denver  Detroit 
I  I  New  Orleans  New  York  St.  Louis  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

I  I  1.0*  Pacific  Coaxt  Distributors  ^  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY.  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  Phoenix  Salt  I..ake  City  Portland  Seattle  Honolulu 

lixport  Diseributors^Vn\TlS.\y  STATES  STEEL  PRODliUTS  Co.,  New  York  City 


^  Pasi 
Glues 
Gums 


For  every  purpose. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Company 

387  Tenth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Con^inenl'a 


. . .  LeU'er  cans 
qreal'er  volume 


Wr 


CONTINENTAL,  since  its  inception,  has  provided 
Canners  with  better  cans  and  closing  machines 
and  has  played  a  leading  part  in  the  development  of 
the  great  food  packing  industry. 

Continental  plain  and  enamel  lined  cans  of  today 
are  examples  of  excellence  necessary  to  meet  Conti¬ 
nental’s  exacting  standards.  And  out  of  the  demand 
created  by  Continental  Quality,  has  come  the  present 
great  array  of  Continental  Plants — that  the  industry 
may  be  better  served. 

More  Canners  than  ever  before  are  depending  on 
Continental  for  Quality  Cans — prompt  shipments  and 
unequalled  closing  machines  and  service. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  E.  42nd  Street 
CHICAGO:  111  W.  Washington  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO;  155  Montgomery  Street 


"/I’s  Better  Packed  In  Tin** 
IVOS—CONTINENTAL’S  SILVER  A  N  N I V  ER  S  A  R  Y— 1 9  30 


SYMBOL  OF 
QUALITY 
AND 

SERVICE 


! 

I 

i 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 

States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  PostofHce,  Baltimore,  Md., 

The  Trade  Company 

Canning  Trade.  Baltimore.  Md. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 

as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 

for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 

One  Year  -  -  -  .  .  $3.00 

107  South  Frederick  Street 

business. 

Canada . $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand.  each.  .10 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


WHAT  PRICES? — The  general  public  has  turned 
to  canned  foods,  due  to  the  drought,  as  never 
before  noted,  because  the  city  papers  have  been 
telling  them  that  canned  foods  would  be  very  high  in 
price  this  fall  and  winter,  and  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  “run”  on  wholesale  and  retail  stocks.  They 
are  trying  to  lay  in  a  supply  before  the  advance.  We 
have  been  asked  more  often  and  by  more  people  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  we  would  advise  purchase  of  a  stock  of  as¬ 
sorted  canned  foods  than  ever  before.  They  want  the 
goods,  are  trying  to  save  money,  and  there  has  been 
very  little,  if  any,  home  canning  or  preserving  this 
year.  Some  chain  stores  have  catered  to  this  public 
feeling,  and  have  been  selling  them  in  half-dozen  and 
dozen  lots. 

That  is  from  the  consumer  point  of  view. 

At  the  same  time  more  canners  have  called  on  us  to 
talk  over  conditions,  here  and  in  other  states,  and  some 
of  the  callers  were  from  far-away  states,  than  for  a 
long  while;  and  uppermost  in  all  their  minds  was: 
“Where  will  canned  foods  prices  go?”  Of  course,  they 
want  all  they  can  get  for  them.  That  is  only  human. 
But  the  question  is  hot  so  easy  to  answer.  If  they 
could  tell  us  what  the  ultimate  crops  and  packs  will  be, 
it  might  not  be  so  hard;  but  even  at  that  there  is  an 
equally  important  consideration. 

As  we  look  at  crop  conditions  today,  there  would 
seem  to  be  assured  the  smallest  output  of  canned  corn, 
tomatoes,  stringless  beans  and  lima  beans,  just  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few,  that  we  have  ^ssibly  ever  had.  If  that 
proves  true  the  weather  will  have  to  continue  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  end. 

With  such  small  packs,  coming  on  the  unusually  well 
cleaned  up  spot  market,  prices  might  be  expected  to  go 
very  high.  But  remember  that  50  per  cent  acreage 
yields  do  not  mean  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack,  based 
cn  the  past  five  years’  average.  All  acreages  were  con¬ 


siderably  increased  this  year — tomatoes,  for  instance, 
25  per  cent  more  than  normal.  In  the  case  of  the  to¬ 
mato  pack,  on  a  50  per  cent  normal  yield,  we  would  have 
6214  per  cent  of  a  normal  output  of  canned  tomatoes. 
That  must  be  taken  into  consideration  on  all  items — 
the  increased  acreages.  Then  the  next  consideration  is, 
how  much  may  favorable  weather  increase  the  total 
yield  over  present  indications.  There  is  no  way  to  tell 
that.  The  danger  is  that  the  few  sections,  like  North 
Central  Indiana,  Michigan  and  that  northern  border  of 
states  from  Western  New  York  up  to  Maine,  which 
have  had  good  rains  and  are  in  good  shape  now,  may 
picture  to  the  buying  public  the  conditions  as  they  have 
them.  They  are  alone  in  their  good  fortune  at  present, 
and  they  must  have  consideration  for  others.  If  they 
do  not  come  through  with  the  good  packs  now  counted 
upon  the  average  packs  will  not  reach  even  the  small 
figure  now  put  upon  them.  They  must  come  through 
heavily  or  we  will  be  near  a  calamity.  In  other  words, 
these  good  spots  have  been  figured  in  with  the  bad  ones 
to  get  the  average.  Those  average  prospects  today 
for  the  various  packs  are  about :  Com  from  25  to  40  per 
cent  of  a  normal  output,  or  less  than  10,000,000  cases, 
even  on  increased  acreages ;  beans  possibly  50  per  cent 
of  last  year’s  pack,  or  at  most  4,000,000  cases;  toma¬ 
toes  at  best  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  a  normal  out¬ 
put,  and  in  that  figure  is  a  very  large  amount  of  “hope” 
for  ideal  tomato  weather  until  late.  That  might  mean 
10,000,000  to  12,000,000  cases  of  tomatoes.  All  this, 
of  course,  is  dependent  on  Nature,  but  that  is  as  it  looks 
today,  which  is  the  best  anyone  can  do. 

Will  that  mean  high  prices  for  all  these  goods  ?  Based 
on  conditions  as  they  were  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  it  would  mean  very  high  prices,  possibly  records. 
But  conditions  are  in  no  way  like  those  of  three  years 
ago.  Unemployment  is  general,  business  is  bad,  and 
the  banks  are  operating  to  produce  the  very  thing  they 
want  to  avoid.  They  are  advising  very  careful  buying 
to  cover  practically  only  nearby  needs — experienced 
buyers  who  would  like  to  cover  in  full  cannot  get  the 
permission  to  do  so,  and  canners’  credits  are  curtailed. 
Many  canners  are  looking  to  the  United  States  storage 
plan  to  help  out,  but  that  is  mainly  only  available  when 
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the  goods  are  in  existence,  and  rather  difficult  at  cover¬ 
ing  present  operations. 

So  you  have  the  picture:  An  undoubted  shortage  in 
total  output  of  these  staple  canned  foods ;  consumer  de¬ 
mand  at  a  high  point  with  the  buyers  unable  to  operate 
freely  because  of  banking  restrictions.  Of  course, 
there  is  considerable  fear  and  uncertainty,  which  are 
causing  able  buyers  to  hesitate  and  go  slow,  and  this 
must  be  considered.  So  there  is  danger  that  the  chance 
for  high  prices  may  not  be  realized. 

What  then  to  do?  Be  moderate  in  your  ideas  of 
profit ;  sell  the  goods  when  they  'reach  that  figure,  and 
let  the  other  fellow  play  for  the  last  penny. 

Apparently  the  main  trouble  with  the  weather  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  nearly  two  months  was  the  heat — ^those 
100  and  104  degree  days,  though  the  drought  is  blamed 
for  the  trouble.  Since  it  has  turned  cooler  and  more 
comfortable  we  hear  not  so  much  about  the  drought, 
though  it  is  still  dry — as  dry,  if  not  more  so,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  spell. 

Com  fields  show'ed  actual  temperatures  of  130  and 
140  degrees !  Is  it  any  wonder  com  was  hurt  and  the 
crop  ruined?  But  that’s  heat,  even  if  the  drought  is 
present  also. 

Making  money  following  the  horses 

— Here’s  a  little  thing  taken  from  “Spinal  Col- 
yums,”  and  it’s  worth  thinking  about:  “Ed 
Howe,  the  sage  of  Potato  Hill,  repeats  the  story  of  a 
ranchman  who  w’anted  to  build  an  easy  road  from  the 
hills  to  the  valley  where  his  buildings  were  located,  so 
he  led  an  old  horse  up  to  the  hills,  slapped  him  on  the 
mmp  and  ordered  him  to  go  home. 

The  old  horse  found  the  easiest  way  instinctively, 
and  a  road  was  built  in  his  tracks  that  was  so  excellent 
that  trained  engineers  approved  it. 

The  same  kind  of  horse  sense  can  be  used  in  laying 
out  a  business.  It  should  be  kept  financially  sound,  sell- 
ingly  sound,  advertisingly  sound,  productionly  sound, 
mechanically  sound,  humanly  sound. 

We  can  make  money  follo^ving  that  old  horse.” 


ing.  This  includes  7  committee  members,  7  advertising 
experts  in  the  advertising  agency,  7  artists,  4  engrav¬ 
ers,  8  printers,  3  electrotypers,3  home  economic  ex¬ 
perts,  9  people  employed  in  mailing  of  material,  4  pho¬ 
tographers,  2  publicity  writers,  300  newspaper  and 
magazine  merchandising  men. 

All  together  you  have  around  55,000,000  people  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  canned  salmon  advertising  campaign. 

Canned  salmon  advertising  is  reaching  an  enormous 
market.  But  the  advertising  won’t  do  the  sales  job 
alone.  Advertising  is  building  prestige,  educating.  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  your  sales  tool.  The  more  you  use  it  and 
the  more  effectively  you  use  it  the  easier  it  wil  be  to  sell 
canned  salmon. 

“THOM”  SCOTT  AND  JOHN  HANNA  RESIGN 
“Sam”  Gorsline  Now  Secretary-Treasurer. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Can- 
Zoning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  held  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  the  11th 
inst.,  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  John  A.  Hanna,  submitted  their  resigna¬ 
tions  from  the  positions  which  they  have  filled  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years. 

Mr.  Scott’s  resignation  was  prompted  by  the  belief 
that  the  office  required  more  attention  than  he  could 
well  give  to  it.  Mr.  Hanna  desired  to  be  relieved  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  by  reason  of  ill  health  and  advancing 
years. 

The  Board,  having  accepted  the  resignations,  unani¬ 
mously  elected  Mr.  S.  G.  Gorsline,  of  Chicago,  to  the 
combined  office  of  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  filling  the 
vacancies  thus  created. 

Believing  that  the  Association  should  have  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Mr.  Hanna  in  matters  relating  to  the  annual  ex¬ 
hibit,  whose  long  experience  in  such  affairs  would  make 
such  advice  most  valuable,  the  Board  unanimously  ap¬ 
pointed  him  manager  of  exhibits.  The  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted: 


ADVERTSING  SALMON— When  you  speak  of 
salmon  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  “canned”  salmon, 
because  the  only  salmon  fit  to  eat  is  canned 
salmon.  Ask  the  man  who  has  tried  it  in  the  salmon 
country. 

The  salmon  packers  are  putting  on  a  million-dollar 
advertising  campaign,  and  it  is  a  live  and  going  one. 
Read  this  from  their  literature : 

Over  180,000,000  individual  canned  salmon  sales 
messages  are  appearing  in  50  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers  during  1930.  These  publications  have  a  total  cir- 


Resolved,  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  draw 
a  resolution  expressing  the  Association’s  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered  by  our  retiring  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  and  our  retiring  Secretary,  Mr.  John 
A.  Hanna,  during  their  many  years  of  association  with 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association. 

The  office  of  the  new  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  G.  Gorsline, 
will  be  at  549  West  Randolph  street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  to 
which  headquarters  all  communications  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed. 


culation  of  over  15,000,000  and  a  reader  audience  of 
over  50,000,000. 

Canned  salmon  advertising  material  is  being  mailed 
to  over  13,000  packers,  brokers,  jobbers,  chain  store 
executives,  heads  of  railroad  and  steamship  companies, 
commissary  departments  of  railroads  and  steamships, 
banks,  newspaper  and  magazine  editors,  home  economic 
editors  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  restaurants, 
hotels  and  others. 

Over  200,000  copies  of  “Selling  Salmon,”  “First 
Minute”  Flashes,  proofs  of  advertisements,  recipe  slips 
for  restaurants,  recipe  books,  display  cards  and  other 
materials  have  been  mailed  to  date. 

12,653  readers  of  magazines  and  newspapers  have 
asked  for  canned  salmon  recipe  books. 

It  is  taking  the  time  and  efforts  of  354  people  to  pre¬ 
pare,  service  and  merchandise  c.anned  salmon  advertis- 


For  Pulping  Toma¬ 
toes,  Pumpkins, 
Squash,  Sweet  Pota¬ 
toes,  Apples,  Prunes, 
Plums,  Figs,  Berries, 
Citrus  Fruit,  Etc. 

The  Indiana  Pulper 

HE  outstanding  pulping  machine  of  the  can- 
'■f  ning  industry — tremendous  capacity — mini- 
V—/  mum  waste — maximum  yield — greatest  invest¬ 
ment  return. 

An  operating  capacity  of  500  bushels  of  tomatoes 
or  other  products  of  a  light,  watery  texture,  is  not 
unusual  with  this  Pulper.  In  fact  it  handles  the  pro¬ 
duct  more  rapidly  than  it  can  possibly  be  fed  to  it  so 
that  its  capacity  is  almost  unlimited  and  immeasur¬ 
able. 

The  Indiana  is  so  thorough  in  its  action  that  all 
material  worth  saving  is  saved  and  the  pomace  dis¬ 
charged  thoroughly  dry.  The  machine  is  readily 
adjustable  so  that  when  material  of  poor  grade  is 
being  run,  the  desired  quality  in  the  finished  product 
may  be  maintained. 

Only  the  best  of  workmanship  and  material  go  into 
the  construction  of  Indiana  Pulpers.  It  is  highly 
essential  that  a  Pulper  be  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sweet 
to  avoid  a  high  mold  count  and  spoilage  trouble. 
The  Indiana  is  so  designed  that  the  screen  and  frame 
can  be  quickly  removed  for  thorough  cleaning 
throughout. 

Standard  macnines  have  all  contact  parts  of  bronze 
except  shaft  which  is  steel,  and  hopper,  under-pan, 
hood  and  screens  of  copper.  Monel  metal  throughout 
or  other  metals  readily  available  if  desired. 

Lst  us  send  you  complete  information  on  the  sturdy 
Indiana  Pulper  as  well  as  other  Langsenkamp  equip¬ 
ment  in  which  you  may  be  interested.  Just  clip,  fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  below  to 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation  „ 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  EOR: 


Spraxue-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

You  may  send  us  complete  information  on  the  following 
Langsenkamp  equipment: 

□  Indiana  Pulper  □  Improved  Brush  Einisher 

□  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine  Qlndiana  Colossal  Einisher 

□  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  □  Kook-More  Koils  and  Tanks 

□  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gal. 


Women  Quickly  Tell 

their  friends  when  they  des- 
cover  canned  foods  so  deli¬ 
cious,  pure,  and  clean  that 
they  rival  the  best  product 
of  home  canning. 

Realizing  this,  increasing 
numbers  of  canners  are  us- 


for  all  cleaning  of  canning  equipment  and 
plant  because  this  cleaner  is  so  efficient 
and  dependable  that  it  insures  unequalled 
sanitary  protection  to  the  quality  and  pur¬ 
ity  of  canned  foods. 


Ask  your  supply  man  jor 


'WYANDOTTE** 


Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfg. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communication. 


TOMATOES 

Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  August  12,  1930 — Acreage  is 
about  10  to  15  per  cent  larger  than  normal  year.  The 
crop  is  out  from  25  to  50  per  cent  on  account  of  the 
long  hot,  dry  weather.  There  has  been  no  rain  in  most 
sections  for  more  than  eight  weeks. 

Knobel,  Ark.,  August  18,  1930 — Dry  weather  has 
hurt  crop  very  materially.  Have  had  some  light  rains 
last  few  days.  If  it  continues  we  may  get  a  half  crop, 
but  not  over  that. 

Marianna,  Ark.,  August  18,  1930 — We  will  get  about 
one-third  of  a  crop. 

Greencastle,  Ind.,  August  15,  1930 — Short  because  of 
the  drw  weather.  With  favorable  weather  we  will  have 
75  per  cent  of  a  yield  from  an  increased  acreage.  We 
only  hope  to  pack  as  many  as  last  year. 

Hobbs,  Ind.,  August  18,  1930 — Crop  is  looking  good 
and  expect  normal  yield  with  reasonable  late  fall. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  August  19,  1930 — We  are  not  operat¬ 
ing,  as  price  of  40c  per  basket  is  too  high  compared 
with  present  market  for  the  canned  items. 

Goldsboro,  Md.,  August  15,  1930 — Commencing  to 
can  this  week.  Acreage  110  per  cent,  with  about  70  per 
cent  of  a  crop;  poor  quality.  Scarcity  of  plants,  hot 
and  dry  weather  affected  the  crop. 

Halethorpe,  Md.,  August  16,  1930 — Drought  has  cut 
yield  at  least  50  per  cent,  possibly  more.  A  good  rain 
would  help,  but  could  not  possibly  increase  our  above 

Birch  Tree  Mo.,  August  19,  1930 — The  crop  will  not 
be  over  50  per  cent  of  normal  years.  The  drought  has 
ruined  the  early  bed  and  the  hot  winds  caused  the 
blooms  to  wither  and  fall  off.  The  rains  of  last  week 
will  possibly  help  the  late  setting  of  plants.  We  have 
only  canned  1,000  cans  up  to  date. 

Blue  Eye,  Mo.,  August  *12 — Dryest  year  since  1901. 
Cannot  make  more  than  half  a  crop,  and  if  dry  w'eather 
continues  cannot  make  more  than  one-fourth  crop. 

Holley,  N.  Y.,  August  18,  1930 — The  dry  weather  has 
seriously  damaged  the  crop,  but  to  what  extent  it  is 
hard  to  say  at  this  time.  We  have  not  yet  started  ot 
can. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1930 — Holding  up  pretty 
w’^ell,  but  will  suffer  unless  rain  comes  soon. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  18,  1930 — All  early  toma¬ 
toes  w'ere  very  bad  and  no  recuts,  but  the  late  crop 
looks  good,  and  if  w^e  have  a  late  fall  or  late  frost  we 
wdll  have  a  large  pack  of  catsup  and  puree,  but  we  must 
have  perfect  w'eather  from  now^  on. 

Mendon,  Ohio,  August  18,  1930 — Tomatoes  have 
withstood  the  gruelling  heat  and  drought  better  than 
most  any  other  crop,  and  at  the  present  time  we  have 
had  several  fine  rains.  They  are  looking  fine  and  we 
believe  from  present  indications  the  yield  will  be  above 
normal. 

Nottingham,  Pa.,  August  18,  1930 — Damaged  by 
drought  and  some  black  rot.  75  per  cent  normal  crop. 

Brownsville,  Tenn.,  August  18,  1930— Crop  is  about 
50  per  cent  of  normal  yield. 


Goodview,  Va.,  August  14,  1930 — We  are  in  Bedford 
county,  and  this  county  packs  more  tomatoes  than  any 
other  county  in  the  state.  We  had  about  a  normal 
acreage  planted,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  late.  The 
continued  drought  has  prevented  growth  of  the  vine, 
and  they  have  very  few  tomatoes  on  them.  The  blooms 
in  a  good  many  of  the  fields  dried  up  and  dropped  off. 
In  most  cases  where  there  were  any  tomatoes  set  on  the 
vines  they  rotted  before  getting  ripe.  I  have  seen  some 
fields  of  from  four  to  ten  acres  that  I  do  not  believe  will 
make  a  bushel  to  the  are.  There  are  some  fields  that 
have  done  very  well  and  will  probably  make  an  average 
yield.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  possibly  have  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack.  I  understand  that 
this  condition  exists  all  over  the  state. 

Winfall,  Va.,  August  16,  1930 — Had  acreage  enough 
to  pack  20,000  cases  No.  2s.  The  dry  weather  and  hot 
sun  have  cut  this  to  2,000  at  the  most,  if  we  get  rain  at 
once.  Blossom  and  rot  has  ruined  all  the  tomatoes  that 
are  on  the  vines  at  present. 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  August  19,  1930 — Acreage  of  the 
Ozark  section  was  about  50  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year,  but  on  account  of  continued  dry,  hot  weather  do 
not  believe  the  Ozarks  will  pack  as  many  as  last  year. 
However,  we  had  a  rain  over  most  of  the  territory  Sat¬ 
urday  from  one-half  inch  in  some  localities  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  others,  and  it  is  much  cooler  since  the  rain. 
Believe  it  will  improve  our  quality  some,  but  doubt  if  it 
improves  the  quantity. 

Hickman,  Del.,  August  19,  1930 — From  the  looks  of 
things  now  cannot  see  more  than  half  a  crop.  Had  a 
shower  last  week  which  has  done  some  good,  but  not 
much,  as  the  ground  is  as  dry  now  as  ever.  Raw  stock 
selling  today  from  40  to  48  cents  per  five-eighths 
basket. 

Hope,  Ind.,  August  18,  1913 — Acreage  same  as  last 
year.  Yield  50  to  60  per  cent  of  normal.  We  are  on  the 
edge  of  the  drought  district. 

Swayzee,  Ind.,  August  18,  1930 — We  have  a  5  per 
cent  increase  in  acreage.  This  was  all  set  early  and 
made  a  wonderful  grov\i;h  the  first  four  weeks,  then  the 
tomatoes  began  to  set  on  and  the  vines  stopped  grow¬ 
ing.  We  have  had  plenty  of  rainfall  here  in  the  last 
two  weeks,  but  it  came  too  late  to  give  us  a  normal 
crop.  The  damage  from  the  dry  weather  is  just  now 
showing  up.  A  lot  of  fields  are  dying  because  of  the 
extreme  hot  weather,  followed  by  heavy  rain  and  then 
more  hot  weather.  Indications  are  that  we  will  have 
about  65  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack. 

Galena,  Mo.,  August  19,  1930 — We  have  an  increased 
acreage  of  25  per  cent  over  last  season,  but  expect  only 
50  per  cent  of  last  season’s  crop. 

CORN 

Toledo,  Ohio,  August  14,  1930 — Prospects  very  dis¬ 
couraging.  Do  not  believe  we  will  get  over  50  per  cent 
of  an  average  yield.  Have  no  spot  com  on  hand.  Have 
not  had  a  rain  since  the  first  of  July.  Temperature  to¬ 
day  is  86  in  the  office. 
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HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN  CUTTER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
TOMATO  FILLER 


j  160-180  C.  P.  M.  WITHOUT  SPILL ! 

■  Five  seasons  of  statisfactory  service  on  corn  and  as 

many  years  of  continuous  service  on  soups  and  liquids 
Hg  have  proven  the  Hansen  Corn  and  Liquid  Filler  to  he 

^11  we  claim : 

The  fastest  corn  filler  ever  huilt. 

The  simplest  filler  of  its  kind. 

The  most  sanitary  filler,  requiring  only  five  minutes 

Does  not  slop  or  spill  product. 

Fills  cans  uniformly  regardless  of  consistancy. 

Write  for  further  information, 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 


KNAPP  LABELERS 

are  easy  to  operate” 

— say  hundreds  of  Operators. 


Simplified  in  design,  yet  equipped  with  parts 
to  meet  every  labeling  condition,  the  1 930  type 
Knapp  Labeler  will  give  you  1 00  percent  good 
labeling-easily,  rapidly  and  most  economically. 

Wire  at  our  expense 

^FRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 


CENCRAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Augusta,  Me.,  August  18,  1930 — Not  going  to  be  as 
early  as  originally  expected,  and  there  won’t  be  much 
canned  before  the  first  of  September,  although  some 
factories  will  start  before  then.  It  looks  well,  but  the 
acreage  is  10  to  25  per  cent  smaller  than  last  year,  and 
we  do  not  anticipate  any  larger  yield  than  that  of  last 
year. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  August  19,  1930— Considerable  acre¬ 
age  is  having  to  be  abandoned,  while  that  which  is 
being  pulled  is  averaging  about  two-thirds  of  a  ton  to 
the  acre.  We  are  only  obtaining  approximately  21  cases 
per  ton.  It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  the  pack  is  run¬ 
ning  very  short. 

Goldsboro,  Md.,  August  15,  1930 — Commencing  to 
can  next  week  with  less  than  75  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1930 — Showing  effects 
of  dry  weather.  Not  over  60  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  August  15,  1930 — Have  not  started 
packing  yet.  All  of  our  early  corn  is  lost  and  our  later 
corn  will  not  make  a  half  crop.  Will  not  get  over  25  per 
cent  of  a  normal  pack. 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  August  18,  1930 — Prospects  for  crop 
about  15  per  cent  of  normal. 

Lynchburg,  Ohio,  August  18,  1930 — About  30  per 
cent  of  normal. 

Mendon,  Ohio,  August  18,  1930 — Our  sweet  crop  is 
the  nearest  a  complete  failure  we  have  witnessed  in 
many  years.  I  would  say  hardly  10  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop. 

Nottingham,  Pa.,  August  18,  1930 — Damaged  50  per 
cent  by  drought.  Having  some  good  rains  now. 

Oconto  Falls,  Wis.,  August  18,  1930 — Pack  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Hope  Ind.,  August  18,  1930 — Acreage  10  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year.  Yield  35  to  40  per  cent  of 
normal. 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  August  20,  1930 — Acreage  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  about  normal.  Expected  yield  about  one- 
fourth  of  normal,  due  to  drought  conditions.  Ears 
poorly  filled  and  many  nubbins. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  August  19,  1930 — Begin  can¬ 
ning  tomorrow.  Prospects  very  poor ;  40  to  50,  per  cent 
of  normal.  Recent  showers  have  been  of  little  aid. 

PEAS 

Holley,  N.  Y.,  Aug!ist  18,  1930 — We  had  a  fine  pack 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

BEANS 

Greencastle,  Ind.,  August  15,  1930 — Green:  Early 
crop  finished;  40  per  cent  yield.  Some  late  fields  give 
promise  of  a  better  yield;  quality  fair. 

Augusta,  Me.,  August  18,  1930 — String  Beans:  Pack 
is  progressing  nicely  and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  fill  all 
future  orders  in  full  and  have  a  small  surplus.  The 
market  has  advanced  materially. 

Goldsboro,  Md.,  August  15,  1930 — Finished  canning 
with  50  per  cent  of  a  crop  and  poor  quality. 

Birch  Tree,  Mo.,  August  18,  1930 — The  crop  was  al¬ 
most  a  failure.  We  only  had  110  cases  from  our  con¬ 
tracted  acreage.  Too  hot  and  dry  for  beans.  We  are 
planting  some  now  for  the  fall  pack. 

Blue  Eye,  Mo.,  August  12,  1930 — Crop  was  only 
about  one-fourth. 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  August  19,  1930— The  acreage  in 
the  Ozark  section  for  canning  purposes  was  not  over  50 
per  cent  of  what  it  was  last  year.  And  there  will  be  no 
second  planting  for  canning  purposes  on  account  of  the 
continued  hot,  dry  weather,  pack  being  over  for  this 
year  as  far  as  the  Ozark  section  is  concerned,  with  best 


quality  ever  packed  in  this  section.  The  pack  was  about 
40  per  cent  of  last  year.  Prices  have  begun  to  advance. 
No.  2s  are  being  sold  for  95c  and  No.  10s  for!  $5.00. 
While  there  are  a  few  cars  that  can  be  bought  for  less 
money  than  this,  we  do  not  believe  the  quality  is  so 
good. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1930 — Refugee:  Drying 
up.  50  per  cent  crop. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  August  15,  1930 — Green:  Finished 
packing  and  only  had  30  per  cent  of  a  pack. 

Mendon,  Ohio,  August  18,  1930 — Green  and  Wax: 
These  items  are  practically  a  complete  failure;  burned 
up.  Late  plantings  would  have  been  o.  k.  but  there 
are  practically  none. 

Horton ville,  Wis.,  August  18,  1930 — About  through 
with  our  pack.  Had  hot  dry  weather  and  have  about  a 
35  to  40  per  cent  crop  to  date.  Should  now  be  approach¬ 
ing  our  peak  pack,  but  instead  are  getting  less  each 
day. 

Oconto  Falls,  Wis,.  August  18,  1930 — ^Pack  about  60 
per  cent  of  normal. 

CUCUMBERS 

Mendon,  Ohio,  August  18,  1930 — ^This  is  a  large  cu¬ 
cumber  growing  section,  and,  as  they  were  planted  late, 
they  largely  escaped  the  effects  of  the  drought,  and  at 
the  present  time  we  have  never  seen  more  beautiful 
fields  than  in  this  vicinity. 

BEETS 

Corvallis,  Ore.,  August  12,  1930 — ^Will  be  through 
canning  next  week.  Crop  is  about  70  per  cent  of  last 
year ;  acreage  about  the  same ;  quality  good.  Sales  not 
up  to  normal,  but  do  not  expect  much  difficulty  moving 
what  surplus  we  will  have. 

Oconto  Falls,  Wis.,  August  18,  1930 — Going  to  run 
small  owing  to  dry  weather. 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  August  20,  1930 — Acreage  about  15 
per  cent  above  normal ;  yield  cut  at  least  in  half  on  all 
late  plantings.  Quality  good. 

SPINACH 

Mendon,  Ohio,  August  18,  1930 — Practically  burned 
up. 

FRUIT 

Cincinnati  Ohio,  August  18,  1930 — Strawberries: 
Our  crop  was  a  failure. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries:  Only  one-tenth  of  a 
crop.  All  small  bush  fruits  were  very  poor. 

Mendon,  Ohio,  August  18,  1930— berries,  Plums 
and  Peaches:  Wiped  out  by  early  frosts. 

Apples :  We  have  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  On  the  whole  this  section  of  Ohio  has  been  highly 
favored.  Within  about  70  miles  of  here  the  effects  of 
the  drought  have  been  disastrous. 

Corvallis,  Ore.,  August  12,  1930 — Blackberries:  In 
our  district  they  look  50  per  cent  better  than  they  did 
at  this  time  last  year.  Sales  are  good,  so  we  expect  to 
pack  more  than  we  did  last  year.  Enough  tonnage  of 
the  uncultivated  will  be  packed  to  offset  the  shortage  of 
the  cultivated  in  the  Puyallup  Valley. 

Bartlett  Pears :  Crop  a  little  larger  than  it  was  last 
year.  Because  of  low  prices  being  offered  by  canners 
a  larger  tonnage  is  being  shipped  to  the  fresh  market. 
Due  to  lack  of  sales  the  canners  plan  to  curtail  their 
pack  this  year.  Doubt  if  it  will  be  over  60  per  cent  of 
last  year. 

TURNIP  AND  MUSTARD  GREENS 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  August  19,  1930 — ^The  rain  has 
come  in  time  for  sowing  and  the  writer  expects  a  large 
pack  of  these  two  items  this  fall. 
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SOMETHING  NEW  BUT 

WITH  PROVEN  EFFICIENCY 

ERMOLD 

OLIVE  CORKING  MACHINE 


Handles  various  sizes  with  but  few  attachments,  drives  cork  into 
brined  bottles  true  and  without  seaming. 

Cork  feed  on  top 

Simple  -  Economical  -  Reliable 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Largest  builders  of  QUALITY  MACHINES  EXCLUSIVELY  and 
to  the  packing  trade  in  particular. 

Hudson.  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Streets.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Mortal  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

None  Better,  Fatter,  or  More  Durable 


The  half  tone  cut  shows  the 
Morral  Corn  Cutter  arranged 
for  cutting  main  style  corn. 

We  are  now  building  this 
cutter  with  attachments  for 
cutting  Whole  Grain  Corn. 
The  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutter  was  installed  in  several 
factories  the  past  canning  sea¬ 
son  and  gave  fine  satisfaction. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


llannfaotiirers 
Cora  Hnskiag  HaclilaeB 
Cora  Cattiiur  XacUaes 
For  Maiae  Style  Cora 
Whole  Orala  Cora  Cutters 
Iiabellag  IKachlaes 
Aud  other  Machiaery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BBOWK  BOOOS  FOIXHDBT  k 
MACHIBE  CO.,  Iitd. 

Haailltoa,  Out.,  Cauada 
Sole  Affeats  for  Caaada 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


Last  week  we  offered  as  our  slogan  for  1931,  “It 
can  be  done!”  Right  away  someone  challenged 
the  advisability  of  such  a  slogan,  and  pointed  out 
that  in  one  particular,  at  least,  “It  can’t  be  done.”  The 
objector  says  you  can’t  induce  some  buyers  to  buy  fu¬ 
tures.  This  is  true,  but  as  canners  we  have  always  been 
too  ready  as  a  whole  to  agree  with  our  customers. 

We  are  all  willing  and  anxious  to  pack  the  best  food 
possible  in  cans,  and  then  some  buyer  comes  along, 
urges  us  to  pack  to  a  price,  and  we  are  licked  because 
we  know  that  someone  else  will  if  we  don’t. 

Then,  in  the  early  spring,  if  business  conditions  do 
not  give  promise  of  approaching  boom  times  during  the 
summer,  fall  and  winter,  we  listen  to  the  buyer  who 
says,  “I’m  going  to  wait  awhile ;  things  don’t  look  good 
to  me  ” 

Or  we  think  the  buyer  may  be  right  who  says,  “Get 
out ;  I’m  not  going  to  buy  futures  this  year,  because  you 
canners  are  planting  your  heads  off.  There  is  going  to 
be  such  a  pack  I  can  buy  canned  foods  in  the  fall  at  my 
own  price.”  During  the  early  part  of  the  month  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  call  on  two  buyers  in  one  day  who  were  repre¬ 
sentative  of  two  decidedly  different  types. 

The  first  was  sweating  at  the  phone,  two  assistants 
were  busy  getting  prospective  sellers  on  the  wire,  and  a 
secretary  was  sitting  with  pencil  poised,  ready  to  take 
notes  of  the  offers  and  particulars  on  the  wanted  ar¬ 
ticle. 

This  buyer  apologized  for  the  numerous  telephone  in¬ 
terruptions  and  explained-he  was  buying  from  hand  to 
mouth  during  these  uncertain  times.  He  further 
pointed  out  he  had  an  order  for  ten  cases  of  salmon  sold 
and  he  was  having  a  devil  of  a  time  filling  it. 

I  might  just  as  well  have  talked  to  him  over  the 
phone  between  his  telephone  attempts  to  locate  the 
salmon  as  to  have  spent  time  and  money  on  a  personal 
call. 

It  never  registered. 

He  was  too  busy  buying  from  hand  to  mouth  during 
these  uncertain  times.  He  had  no  time  or  attention  to 
be  given  to  learning  what  I  could  offer.  The  next  day 
I  called  on  a  buyer  with  a  clean  desk,  ready  to  go  on  a 
two  weeks’  vacation. 

He  urged  me  to  remain  by  his  desk,  showed  me  every 
courtesy,  showed  me  samples  from  his  first  cars  of 
peas,  and  you  can  be  sure  I  enjoyed  my  call.  In  turn  I 
went  carefully  over  my  list  of  surplus  offerings,  found 
some  few  items  which  offered  him  good  values  and 
quickly  secured  his  interest.  During  my  visit  he  said 
he  had  bought  the  most  of  his  futures  early  in  January. 

In  August  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  watch  the  course 
cf  markets,  pick  up  offerings  worth  snapping  up  and 


otherwise  conduct  his  business  and  his  job  in  an  or¬ 
derly  manner. 

You  know  both  these  types  of  men. 

You  like  to  do  business  with  the  one,  you  hate  to  do 
business  with  the  other.  You  know  the  farsighted, 
businesslike  buyer  of  futures  always  gets  the  pick  of 
the  pack  if  anything  happens  in  the  way  of  weather  or 
growing  conditions  which  throws  it  out  of  balance. 

You  know  the  bargain  hunter,  the  late  buyer,  the 
shopper  gets  what  is  left  after  the  cream  has  been 
skimmed  off. 

Many  of  your  buyers  have  been  holding  off  this  sum¬ 
mer.  You  have  tried  your  best  to  get  their  orders  and 
until  the  drought  became  so  severe  as  to  cause  whole¬ 
sale  withdrawals  you  couldn’t  budge  them. 

Then,  when  values  were  decided  to  be  in  the  buyer’s 
favor,  you  made  a  mad  rush  to  cover. 

Where  packers  could  not  book  at  opening  prices  some 
hard  feelings  will  result. 

This  should  not  be  the  case,  but  it  is. 

The  buyer  slowest  to  book  always  expects  more  from 
you  than  the  man  who  does  what  he  thinks  is  the  best 
thing  he  can  do  for  the  protection  of  his  trade  by  book¬ 
ing  early  in  the  year,  for  delivery  when  packed,  what 
he  knows  to  be  sound  values  as  offered. 

The  food  distribution  and  packing  business  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  good  business  if  we  each  do  our  part  to  make 
it  so. 

People  will  always  eat,  people  never  had  more  moni'y 
for  food  than  they  have  had  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  still  have  if  we  will  compare  the  present  with  con¬ 
ditions  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Standard  com,  peas  and  tomatoes,  at  least,  cannot  be 
packed  and  sold  profitably  for  less  than  the  prices  we 
have  seen  them  open  at  during  the  past  few  years. 

I  have  pointed  out  what  you  and  I  know  happens  to 
the  fellow  who  is  late  in  buying  or  who  chisels  the  price 
down. 

Now,  in  heaven’s  name,  let’s  be  men  and  get  the  mes¬ 
sage  over  to  our  buyers.  It’s  too  late  to  do  much  about 
it  this  year,  but  let’s  get  busy  now  making  up  our 
minds  that  in  1931  we  will  sell  more  futures  for  the 
fullest  protection  of  our  customers. 

We  can  never  do  it  by  taking  the  buyer’s  attitude  as 
final  when  he  tells  us  he  is  going  to  wait  a  while  before 
he  places  his  order. 

We  can  never  do  it  by  kidding  ourselves  we  are  better 
off  if  we  do  not  sell  many  orders  for  future  delivery. 

It  may  seem  to  the  packer  of  standard  com  that  he 
would  be  better  off  if  he  hadn’t  an  order  on  his  books, 
but  we  know  better.  So  does  he.  The  orderly  conduct 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


Built  and  guaranteed  by 
Fay  &  Scott 


'^Quality  Has  No  Substitute’' 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


Planh  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 


Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 


Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 
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of  the  canning  trade  demands  the  placing  of  future  or¬ 
ders  by  wholesale  distributors. 

The  more  that  are  placed  the  better  for  the  industry. 
When  actual  needs  are  known  in  advance  of  packing 
after  growing,  packs  can  be  intelligently  planned. 

With  adequate  supplies  on  hand  and  without  burden¬ 
some  surpluses  to  be  sold,  consumer  consumption  will 
proceed  at  a  normal  rate  on  a  basis  profitable  to  the 
canner. 

To  bring  about  this  situation  in  each  commodity, 
packers  must  fight  next  year  as  they  have  never  fought 
before  for  future  orders. 

Don’t  mince  words ;  paint  a  word  picture  that  will  at 
least  leave  your  customer  knowing  just  the  chance  he 
is  taking  by  putting  off  his  buying  until  the  crop  is  in 
the  can. 

The  money  he  will  save  over  a  period  of  years  is  not 
the  greatest  gain  he  will  make  from  the  placing  of  fu¬ 
ture  orders. 

Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  the  future  buyer 
gets  the  best  break  when  quality  is  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration. 

As  each  season  passes  quality  will  become  more  and 
more  the  deciding  factor  when  the  consumer’s  favor  is 
being  sought. 

Sell  more  futures  next  year. 

IT  CAN  BE  DONE! 

- <• - 

CORRECTION  WHERE  NECESSARY 

IN  our  Chicago  Market  of  July  21st,  speaking  of 
Pimentos,  “Observer”  remarked: 

Reports  from  Georgia  indicate  worry  over  the 
extreme  dry  weather,  although  this  plant  can 
stand  weather  extremes  to  some  de^ee.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  the  fire  peeled  pimentos  will  be 
better  than  the  ‘hot  oil’  pack  this  year,  as  the  dry 
weather  will  make  the  pepper  hulls  doubly  hard  to 
remove  and  the  open-flame  process  will  be  required 
to  get  the  best  sort  of  peeling  job.” 

Some  good  friends  in  Georgia  have  seriously  objected 
to  this  opinion  of  our  correspondent,  and  regard  it  as  a 
reflection  upon  the  hot-oil  process.  It  should  not  be  so 
read,  however,  because  it  is  only  an  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  undoubtedly  received  from  some  Georgia  interests 
by  “Observer.” 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
as  to  which  of  the  two  is  the  better  method,  the  hot  oil 
or  the  flame  process.  Each  of  them  has  their  advocates, 
and  in  both  cases  the  product  is  eminently  satisfactorv. 
Whether  or  not  the  drought  will  give  an  advantage  to 
the  flame  process  is  a  mooted  question  that  probably  no 
expert  could  satisfactorily  solve  for  all  concerned.  Can¬ 
ned  pimentos  produced  by  either  process  are  a  delect¬ 
able  dish,  and  have  greatly  increased  in  popular  demand 
in  recent  years.  Probably  not  one  buyer  in  a  hundred 
inquires  about  or  knows  the  difference  between  the  two 
methods  of  getting  the  skin  off  the  pod. 

- ♦ - 

THE  ITALIAN  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

ITALIAN  canners  are  now  working  on  what  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  satisfactory  pack  in  most  lines,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  cablegram  dated  August  1,  received  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  from  Commercial  Attache 
M.  M.  Mitchell,  at  Rome.  The  tomato  crop  is  yet  to 
come  and  indications  are  good,  but  there  is  great  un¬ 
certainty  over  American  orders. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  CHAIN  DRIVES  LAST  LONGER 
By  Charles  R.  Weiss,  Chief  Engineer 
Link-Belt  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  . 

I  WAS  recently  asked,  “How  Can  I  Make  My  Chain 
Drives  Last  Longer,”  and  after  considering  the 
question,  I  answered  this  maintenance  man  as 
follows : 

“To  make  your  chain  drives  last  longer,  there  are 
just  five  simple  things  for  you  to  do.  Note  the  sketches 
I  have  drawn  for  illustrating  each  point. 

jk  “FIRST  —  Proper  alignment. 

'  '  Be  sure  that  sprocket  wheels  are 

in  line  on  the  shafts,  as  shown 


in  Fig.  1.  If  the  sprockets  are 
not  exactly  in  line,  a  side  pull  de¬ 
velops  which  concentrates  the 
SHAFT  load  on  the  side  of  the  sprocket 
teeth,  and  on  one  side  of  the 


1  CHAIN; 


/ 


chain.  This  faulty  alignment  re¬ 
sults  in  excessive  wear  on  both 
chains  and  sprockets. 

X  «  ,  “SECOND  —  Proper  adjust- 

n  n  \  ment.  The  chain  should  be  run 
^^1 IJ^  just  a  little  slacker  than  a  belt — 

\j/  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Too 

Pig.  1— Proper  Alignment  much  tension  causes  undue  wear 
on  the  chain,  and 
wasteful  friction  on 
the  bearings.  Not 
enough  tension,  of 
course,  may  allow  the 
chain  to  jump  the 
sprockets,  or  ride  the 
teeth  and  break. 

“THIRD — Frequent 
lubrication.  The 
chains  should  be  lubri- 


Fig.  2 — Proper  Adjustment 


Method  of 

cated  at  frequent  inter-  joiNT^cAa^. 
vals.  A  good  grade  of 
light  cylinder  oil  should 
be  used.  A  paint  brush 
is  a  good  thing  for  ap¬ 
plying  oil  to  the  chain 
joints,  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  in  Fig.  3.  Paint  ,  Method  of 
the  open  joints  on  open^joiNT'S^L 
(upper)  side.  Oil  the®’''7^^/"'^* 
closed  joint  chains  on 
inside  (upper  side  of 
lower  run)  while  drive 
is  running  slowly. 

“FOURTH  —  F  r  e  - 

quent 


Fig. 


Frequent  Cleaning 


3 — Frequent  Lubrication 

cleaning.  Open  drives 
should  be  cleaned  regularly. 
Take  the  chain  off,  and  clean  it 
well  by  soaking  and  dipping  in 
kerosene  (see  Fig.  4).  Dry  well, 
and  oil  it  thoroughly  before 
starting  up  again.  Before  shut¬ 
ting  down  a  machine  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  clean  the  chain  and 
oil  it  with  heavier  oil  or  grease. 
When  it  is  to  be  used  again,  re¬ 
clean  and  oil  with  light  oil. 

“FIFTH— Well-fitting  sprock¬ 
ets.  Last,  but  not  least,  look  at 
the  sprocket  wheels  from  time 
to  time  to  make  sure  that  they 
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PORPORTIONING  CORN  MIXER  HEATER 
A  new  machine  (or  mixing  heating  and  proportioning  corn. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlio,  Wis 
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Kyler  Boxers 


Each  year  the  sales  of  KYLER 
BOXERS  have  shown  a  very 
substantial  increase.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  who  bought  one  or  two 
KYLER  BOXERS  at  first  have 
re-ordered  time  and  time  again. 
Scores  of  the  largest  packers  in 
the  country  have  standardized 
on  KYLER  BOXERS.  Why? 
Because  they  are  the  best. 


Manufacturers  of  Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


Westminster 

Md. 
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a  new  sprocket. 


are  not  worn  enough  to  in- 
jure  the  chain.  Before  the 
teeth  are  worn  to  a  hook 
1  r**'*^^  f  shape,  as  shown  in  lower 

'Xr  r,2/tJthon  '  illustration  of  Fig.  5,  the 

a  new  sprocket.  wheels  should  be  replaced 

with  accurately  made  and 
close  -  fitting  sprocket 
wheels.” 

By  giving  only  ordinary 
\  )  attention  to  your  chain 

drives  you  make  them  last 
N  I  I  /  longer  and  run  better,  and 

*//  also  reduce  the  chances  of 

w  a  worn  ^rockeU  >  ,  ,  , 

Pig,  5— Well  FitUng  Sprockets  a  DreaKaOWTl. 

If  these  recommendations  are  followed,  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  time  and  money  ahead  and  will  get  the  best 
wear  and  service  out  of  your  machinery. 

- ^ - 

WITH  OUR  READERS 

The  Chi.lii  II  lore  and  the  Wholesale  Grocer  Fighting 
Hand-to-Mouth  Buying. 

WITH  considerable  interest  I  have  read  the  letter 
of  L.  F.  Hersh  and  Brother,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
which  appeared  in  the  August  4th  number  of 
your  ma  izine. 

Ther2  ii  llittle  necessity  for  a  reply  to  that  letter, 
because  of  the  fact  that  L.  F.  Hersh  and  Brother  admit 
my  arfc...-.ce-.  to  be  true.  My  contention  has  been  that 
the  grocery  jobbers  have  made  little  effort  to  sell  cer¬ 
tain  canned  foods  products,  and  here  is  a  paragraph 
from  your  correspondent’s  letter  wherein  he  admits 
that  fact  in  commenting  on  the  chain  stores: 

“If  the  canners  give  both  systems  of  merchan¬ 
dising  open,  fair,  equal  prices  and  terms  without 
discriminatory  ‘discounts,  allowances,’  or  other 
means  of  unfair  competition,  there  is  little  fear 
that  the  canners  would  not  be  able  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  their  stocks  quite  promptly.” 

In  fairness  to  cHain  stores  I  wish  to  state  a  few  ad¬ 
ditional  facts  from  our  own  experience.  For  many 
years  we  did  not  make  a  practice  of  selling  to  the  chain 
stores.  \.  e  '^'epended  almost  entirely  upon  the  brokers 
and  whol2:?.le  j^rocers  for  an  outlet  for  all  our  products. 
However,  during  the  latter  part  of  1929  the  methods 
employed  by  the  wholesale  grocers  compelled  us  to  look 
for  other  sources  of  distribution,  and  the  only  system 
available  was  the  chain  stores.  The  chain  stores  did 
not  ask  us  to  make  “allowances”  of  any  kind,  but  gave 
us  from  5c  per  dozen  to  iV-sZ  per  dozen  more  for  stand¬ 
ard  No.  2  :ize  tomatoes  than  the  grocery  jobbers  would 
offer.  An  1  r.ot  only  did  we  receive  higher  prices  from 
the  chain  stores,  but  they  bought  our  products  in  quan¬ 
tities  lar  'c  enough  to  enable  us  to  stay  in  business. 

We  ha  e  no  particular  quarrel  with  the  wholesale 
grocers,  yet  we  contend  that  the  profit  which  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  New  Jersey  admits  making  on  our  canner 
foods  is  f-'o  rv’ch  in  the  face  of  existing  conditions.  It 
is  our  opin'en  that  there  are  other  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion  which,  if  allowed  to  function,  could  handle  these 
products  rt  r.  smaller  profit  and  a  lower  overhead, 
thereby  enabling  the  retail  merchants  to  offer  their 
customers  merchandise  at  a  lower  price  level,  which 
would  undoubtedly  stimulate  consumption  and  give  the 
canning  industry  a  chance  to  at  least  exist. 

I  want  it  distinctly  understood  we  are  not  fighting 
the  grocery  jobbers,  but  we  are  fighting  the  hand-to- 


mouth  buying  system  which  they  are  employing.  This 
method  of  merchandising  is  beneath  their  dignity,  and 
we  want  them  to  be  bigger  and  better  business  men  in 
the  future  than  they  have  been  for  the  past  several 
years.  Yours  very  truly, 

FIRST  CONTRIBUTOR. 

’  - ♦ - 

PORTUGUESE  CANNED  OLIVES 

The  canning  season  for  olives  in  Portugal  is  during 
the  months  of  December  and  January,  according 
to  a  report  received  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  dated  July  21, 1930,  from  American  Consul  Law¬ 
rence  S.  Armstrong.  Olives  used  for  canning  are  of 
two  qualities,  small  black  olives,  which  are  known  by 
the  name  of  “Douro,”  and  large  green  olives,  or  “El- 
vas.”  Both  ripe  and  green  fruit  is  canned,  and  it  is 
packed  in  brine  in  tins  having  a  gross  weight  of  one, 
five  or  ten  kilograms  (about  2.2,  11  and  22  pounds).  Of 
this  gross  weight  about  50  per  cent  is  represented  by 
the  olives  themselves,  and  the  other  50  per  cent  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  tin  and  the  brine.  The  tins  are 
packed  in  cases  of  various  sizes  containing  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  or  sixty  tins,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  This  is  no  standardization,  as  in  the  Portuguese 
sardine  industry.  Olives  are  also  packed  in  brine  in 
barrels  weighing  thirty,  forty  and  fifty  kilograms 
(about  66,  68  and  100  pounds) . 

- ♦ - 

BEETS  AND  PIMENTOS  FOR  MANUFACTURE- 
PRELIMINARY  ACREAGE,  1930 
Condition  on  August  1  of  Beets,  Cucumbers  for  Pickles, 
Cabbage  for  Kraut  and  Lima  Beans. 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Crop  and  Live¬ 
stock  Estimates. 

Washington,  August  12,  1930. 

Beets — The  following  table  summarizes  by  states 
the  actual  acreages  of  beets  for  canning  or  manu¬ 
facture,  planted  by  89  firms  in  1930,  compared  to 
acreages  harvested  by  the  same  firms  in  1929.  These 
totals  do  not  represent  complete  estimates  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  states  nor  for  the  entire  group  of  states.  Since 
this  is  the  first  year  in  which  comparative  figures  on 
this  crop  have  been  published,  complete  estimates  are 
not  yet  possible,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  canners  have 
not  yet  reported  their  acreages.  For  the  89  canners 
reporting,  an  acreage  of  8,466  acres  is  indicated  for 
1930,  compared  with  5,771  acres  harvested  in  1929,  or 
an  acreage  of  47  per  cent. 

State  Acreage  Reiwrted  by  89  Firms. 

Harvested  in  Planted  in 
1929  1930 

Acres  Acres 

Colorado  .  209  516 

Indiana .  280  320 

Michigan  .  517  716 

New  Jersey .  741  779 

New  York .  1,143  2,065 

Ohio  .  136  150 

Oregon  .  750  770 

Utah  .  82  182 

Washington  .  182  202 

Wisconsin  .  1,185  1,796 

Other  States* .  546  970 

Total . . . '  5,771  8^446 

.  *Other  States  consist  of  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Texas  and  Virginia. 
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SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  §  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 
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Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 

JB  Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un- 

der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com- 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
njS  chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 

wear  and  stretch. 

Keep  detachable  chain  of  Proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain 
Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
Pat.  S«pt.  8,  1914  sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  Prevent  delays 

and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 


We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 
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COLONIAI.  BOY  COPYRIOHTIO 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  146  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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Pimentos — The  1930  preliminary  estimate  of  acre¬ 
age  of  pimentos  for  manufacture  in  California  and 
Georgia  totals  9,774  acres,  compared  with  9,020  acres 
grown  in  1929,  or  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  over  last 
year’s  acreage.  The  acreage  in  California  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  2,374  acres,  compared  with  2,120  in  1929,  or 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent;  that  in  Georgia  is  estimated 
at  7,400  acres,  compared  with  6,900  last  year,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  7  per  cent. 

- * - 

SECRETARY  HYDE  ANNOUNCES  RELAXATION 
OF  FLY  FRUIT  QUARANTINE  RULES 

ECRETARY  Hyde  announced  August  12th  that 
the  Mediterranean  fruit-fly  quarantine  regulations 
have  been  revised,  effective  August  15,  making  ma¬ 
terial  changes  in  the  restrictions  governing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Florida  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  stated  that 
the  eradication  campaign  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  co-operation  with  State  au¬ 
thorities  has  been  so  effective  as  to  justify  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  relaxing  the  restrictions. 

Only  three  infestations  have  been  discovered  in  Flor¬ 
ida  in  the  past  eleven  months,  and  each  of  these  was 
limited  to  one  or  two  fruits.  The  most  recent  infesta¬ 
tion  consisted  of  two  living  fruit-fly  pupae  discovered 
in  a  dooryard  at  St.  Augustine  on  July  26.  Prior  to 
that  fruit-tty  larvae  had  been  found  in  March  and  No¬ 
vember  near  Orlando.  These  infestations,  according 
to  the  Secretary,  are  so  slight  that  some  of  the  more 
stringent  requirements  enforced  last  season  are  no 
longer  required 

One  cf  the  changes  of  most  general  interest  is  that 
Florida  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped  to  the  Middle 
Western  States  in  the  coming  season  will  not  have  to 
be  sterilized  as  they  were  last  fall,  winter  and  spring, 
except  where  the  fruits  or  vegetables  were  produced  on 
properties  close  to  points  of  recent  infestation  or  w'here 
the  growers  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  clean-up, 
spraying  and  similar  requirements. 

The  Southern  and  Western  States,  where  the  fruit 
fly  would  become  especially  injurious  if  introduced,  will 
continue  to  be  protected  against  any  possibility  of  fruit 
fly  introductions  by  the  sterilization  of  Florida  fruits 
(except  limes)  shipped  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
Shipments  to  the  South  and  West,  however,  may  be 
continued  throughout  the ‘shipping  season  this  year  in¬ 
stead  of  being  limited  to  the  midwinter  months,  as 
they  were  in  the  winter  of  1929-30.  Unless  serious  new' 
outbreaks  of  the  fruit  fly  are  discovered,  shipment  of 
Florida  citrus  fruits  throughout  the  entire  United 
States  can  be  continued  to  June  15,  1931,  when  there 
w'ill  be  a  final  clean-up  of  the  present  crop  several 
months  in  advance  of  the  time  the  crop  for  the  follow'- 
ing  year  wdll  mature. 

The  restrictions  on  vegetable  shipments  also  are 
modified.  Tomatoes,  eggplants  and  lima  beans  may  be 
moved  throughout  the  country,  including  the  Southern 
and  Western  States,  without  sterilization.  Peppers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  found  so  susceptible  to  fruit- 
fly  attack  that  they  must  be  sterilized  if  moved  to  the 
Louthern  and  Western  States. 

The  so-called  “infested  areas,”  in  which  especial’y 
careful  safeguards  are  required,  w’ill  be  reduced  in  size 
this  season.  Heretofore  they  have  included  areas  hav¬ 
ing  a  one-mile  radius  from  points  of  infestation.  In  the 
future  only  properties  within  one-half  mile  of  infesta¬ 
tions  will  ordinarily  be  classed  as  “infested.”  Sterili¬ 
zation  is  required  as  a  condition  of  interstate  shipment 


of  all  host  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  in  an  infested 
area,  except  under  special  conditions  outlined  in  the 
regulations. 

Last  year  the  restrictions  on  reshipments  of  Florida 
products  were  more  stringent  than  will  be  needed  the 
coming  season.  All  reshipment  restrictions  from  the 
Northeastern  States  to  the  Middle  West  are  removed. 
Tomatoes,  lima  beans,  eggplants  and  other  vegetables, 
except  peppers,  will  be  permitted  to  move  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  throughout  the  continental  United 
States.  The  only  restrictions  remaining  in  force  that 
regulate  reshipments  are  those  which  forbid  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Florida  host  fruit  and  peppers  from  points 
north  of  the  southern  line  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas  and  Colorado,  to  the  eighteen  Southern 
and  Western  States.  This  movement  will  be  prohibited 
as  it  was  last  year. 

About  tw'o  weeks  ago  the  department,  recognizing 
the  continued  improvement  in  the  fruit-fly  situation, 
authorized  the  discontinuance  of  the  quarantine  lines 
around  the  former  so-called  “eradication  area.”  The 
road  stations  along  the  Georgia-Florida  border  and 
down  the  Oclockonee  River  near  Tallahassee  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  are,  how^ever,  still  maintained.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  susceptible  to  fruit-fly  infestation  will 
not  be  allowed  to  move  from  Florida  or  west  across  the 
river  by  automobile  or  other  vehicles  or  by  mail. 

- ♦ -  \ 

IRA  HUTCHINS  DEAD  \ 

R.  Ira  Hutchins,  General  Manager  of  the  Western 
Oregon  Packing  Corporation,  passed  away  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  July  26th.  He  has  been  failing  in 
health  for  several  years,  so  his  passing  was  not  unex¬ 
pected  to  his  friends. 

He  entered  the  canning  business  in  1912  and  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  it  until  his  death.  He  helped  organize  the  North¬ 
west  Canners  Association  and  served  as  a  member  of 
its  Board  of  Directors  until  poor  health  forced  him  to 
retire  from  active  participation  in  its  activities  and  de¬ 
liberations. 

He  served  one  term  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Canners  Association  following 
the  termination  of  the  World  War. 

He  has  always  ^ven  his  time  freely  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  canning  industry  and  in  passing  leaves 
many  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fr(  sh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Ollice,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


ZEPPELIN,  H.  B.  Mills,  doing  business  as  H.  B.  Mills  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  canned  fish.  Use  claimed  since  Oc¬ 
tober  23.  1929. 

BATEX,  Texas  Food  Corporation,  Houston,  Tex.,  canned  veg¬ 
etables.  Use  claimed  since  November  19,  1929. 

DIAMOND  HEAD,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  and  Iwilei,  T.  H.,  canned  pineapple.  Use  claimed 
since  1902. 

JAR  OF  GOLD,  Ijois  Martin,  doing  business  as  Marmalade 
studios,  Olmsted  Falls,  Ohio,  fruit  preserves.  Use  claimed  since 
November  26,  1928. 

ZA-REX,  The  Zarex  Company,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  fruit  pre¬ 
serves,  fruit  jellies,  fruits  for  topping  beverages  and  desserts, 
etc.  Use  claimed  since  September  1,  1923. 
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NO.  100  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


EVERY  MACHINE 


FOR  CAN-MAKERS 


THESE  DOUBLE  SEAMERS  FOR  LARGE 
WORK  ILLUSTRATE  THE  SCOPE 
OF  THAT  CLAIM 


SEND  US  yOUR  CAN-MAK¬ 
ING  PROBLEM,  REGARDLESS 
OF  SIZE  OR  STYLE  OF  CAN. 
PROBABLY  WE  CAN  IM¬ 
PROVE  YOUR  PRODUCT  AND 
CUT  YOUR  COST. 


NO.  50  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  867  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  doings  of  canners  and  others  in  all  sections  of  the  country  — 

A  family  chat  of  every  day  happenings. 


Would  Beautify  Grounds — ^The  W.  R.  Roach  Com¬ 
pany  is  negotiating  with  the  Yale  Elevator  Company  at 
Yale,  Michigan,  for  removal  of  a  frame  building  used 
for  hay  storage,  which  stands  along  the  railroad  and 
directly  in  front  of  the  Roach  factory.  Were  this 
building  removed  from  its  present  location  the  grounds 
in  front  of  the  factory  would  be  landscaped  and  beau¬ 
tified  by  flowers  and  shrubbery. 

Fire  Destroys  Cannery  Office — On  July  23rd  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  the  brick  office  building  of  the  Kentucky  Can¬ 
ning  Company  in  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  causing  damage  of 
$10,000. 

Seeks  Cannery — Mr.  H.  A.  Reyher,  Secretary  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Catarina,  Texas,  has  written  us  con¬ 
cerning  possibilities  for  a  cannery  in  that  section,  and 
says: 

This  section  is  entirely  new,  being  in  ranch  land 
not  over  five  years  ago.  It  is  now  subdivided  into 
40  and  80-acre  tracts.  Climatic  conditions  make 
this  one  of  the  greatest  vegetable  growing  sections 
in  the  United  States. 

With  thousands  of  acres  now  under  cultivation 
in  winter,  spring  and  fall  vegetable  crops,  it  ap>- 
pears  to  us  that  a  canning  plant  could  operate  to 
great  advantage  in  this  section. 

The  State  of  Texas  packs  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  canned  foods  consumed  within  its  bounds  so  that 
a  ready  market  is  close  at  hand. 

Bertram  Adams  Dead — Bertram  Adams,  for  twenty 
years  traffic  manager  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Canning 
Company,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  more  recently  with  the 
West  Coast  Canning  Company,  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  that  city  August  3.  He  was  sixty-one  years  of  age 
and  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Russians  See  Fruit  Packed  —  A  party  of  Russians 
headed  by  M.  Bagdon  is  making  a  tour  of  Northern 
California  studying  the  methods  and  equipment  for  can¬ 
ning  fruits.  The  trip  to  California  was  timed  to  enable 
the  visitors  to  witness  the  packing  of  peaches  and  pears. 
The  expenses  of  the  visitors  are  being  paid  by  the  Am- 
torg  Trading  Company,  the  Soviet  organization,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City.  Extensive  purchases 
of  canning  equipment  are  to  be  made  in  this  country, 
it  is  announced. 

Incorporated — The  San  Francisco  Grocery  Company, 
Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $250,000  to  conduct  a  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  business.  The  incorporators  are  Morton  Holm, 
Frank  Tissier  and  F.  C.  Hadeler. 

Plan  Procedure — A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the 
Golden  State  Asparagus  Company  and  the  Nielsen 
Packing  Company  was  held  recently  in  the  rooms  of  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade  to  work  out  a  plan  for 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  these 


old-established  firms,  which  have  become  temporarily 
embarrassed.  Heavy  investments  in  asparagus  fields 
and  in  plant  equipment  have  affected  the  liquid  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  companies,  both  of  which  are  operated 
at  a  profit,  and  insolvency  proceedings  are  not  con¬ 
templated. 

Olive  Growers  Incorporate — ^The  Oroville  Olive  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  has  been  incorporated  at  Oroville,  Cal., 
without  capital  stock  by  Walter  M.  Smith,  A.  L.  Chaf¬ 
fin  and  Ralph  M.  Gray. 

Heinz  Distributing  Plant  at  Detroit — The  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company  will  construct  at  once  a  new  distributing 
plant  at  Detroit,  to  be  completed  in  November. 

Incorporated  —  The  Sweetzer  Packing  Company, 
Windfall,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  to  conduct  a  gen¬ 
eral  canning  business.  The  incorporators  are  John  S. 
Mitchell,  Carl  Scudder,  W.  W.  Dragoo  and  B.  D. 
Mitchell. 

The  Summitville  Packing  Company,  Windfall,  Ind., 
has  also  been  incorporated  by  the  above  mentioned  in¬ 
corporators. 

Files  Suits  to  Protect  Contracts — The  Louden  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  filed  suits  against 
three  of  their  tomato  growers  in  order  to  prevent  the 
further  selling  of  tomatoes  under  contract  to  the  com¬ 
pany  to  other  parties.  Seed  for  the  entire  acreage  was 
furnished  growers  by  the  company. 

Takes  Over  Tomato  Crop — The  Pecota  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Indianapolis,  has  contracted  for  100  acres  of 
tomatoes  that  farmers  near  Fortville  were  to  deliver 
to  the  plant  of  the  Starr  Canning  Company,  which  was 
wrecked  by  fire  several  days  ago. 

Will  Not  Operate — ^The  Buckeyestown  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Buckeyestown,  Md.,  will  not  operate  its  fac¬ 
tory  this  season. 

New  Company  Formed — The  Great  Lakes  Canning 
Company  has  been  organized  at  Famham,  N.  Y.,  by 
James  C.  and  John  DeMarco,  as  a  partnership,  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  operate  a  local  vegetable  and  fruit  canning 
plant.  Negotiations  are  under  way  for  a  factory  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment. 

Citrus  Growers  to  Build  Grapefruit  Cannerv — Citrus 
fruit  growers  of  the  Lake  Wales,  Fla.,  territory  have 
formed  a  corporation  under  the  title  Ridge  Citrus  Can¬ 
ners,  Inc.,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $100,000,  and  will 
put  up  a  cannery  at  Lake  Wales  during  the  next  three 
months  to  can  grapefruit  the  coming  season.  Associa¬ 
tions  holding  equal  shares  in  the  corporation  are  the 
Lake  Wales  Citrus  Growers  Association,  the  Waverly 
Citrus  Growers  Association,  the  Mountain  Lake  Corpo¬ 
ration,  the  Highland  Park  Packing  House,  Inc.,  the 
Babson  Park  Citrus  Grokers  Association  and  Alcoma 
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Corporation.  Present  plans  call  for  the  packing  of 
100,000  to  150,000  cases  of  grapefruit  next  season. 

Salmon  Shipment  Small — The  Elwin  C.  Hale,  of  the 
Alaska  Salmon  Company’s  fleet,  returned  to  the  home 
port  of  San  Francisco  recently  with  but  16,000  ^ses  of 
canned  salmon  aboard,  one  of  the  smallest  shipments 
ever  brought  out  of  Alaska. 

Chosen  as  Committeemen — Robert  I.  Bentley  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation ;  A.  K.  Tichenor,  of  the 
Alaska  Packers  Association,  and  Joseph  Duniey,  of  the 
Griflith-Dumey  Company,  have  been  appointed  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  committee  to  assist  the  San  Francisco  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  celebration  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Harlx>r  Day  an  event  scheduled  for  late  August. 

- ^ - 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOVIET 
CANNING  INDUSTRY 

HE  Council  of  Labor  and  Defense  issued  in  July 
of  last  year  instructions  about  the  preparation  of 
a  five-year  plan  for  the  canning  industry,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  article  appearing  in  “Economic  Life”  of  June 
28,  1930.  Lack  of  efficiency  of  the  organizations  in¬ 
volved,  however,  has  resulted  in  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
present  time  there  is  no  organized  plan  for  this  indus¬ 
try.  According  to  existing  information,  the  canning 
industry  of  Soviet  Russia  is  to  increase  its  production 
by  1932-33  to  four  billion  cans  of  400  grams  (about  14 
ounces)  each.  In  1933-34  the  output  of  this  industry 
is  expected  to  reach  six  billion  cans.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  food  of  all  kinds  in  Soviet  Russia  is  now 
very  low,  and  with  the  improvement  of  standards  of 
living  it  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  the  five-years 
period  the  consumption  figures  will  be  greater.  The 
development  of  the  public  feeding  institutions  will  re¬ 
quire  complete  reorganization  of  food  supplying  and  cf 
the  canning  industry  as  well.  Therefore,  in  the  future 
the  canning  industry  of  Soviet  Russia  must  reorganize 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  greater  share  of  canned 
food. 

To  date  vegetables  occupy  a  very  subordinate  place 
in  the  diet  of  the  Russian  people.  The  assortment  of 
vegetables  is  very  small,  and  the  use  of  nutritious 
types,  as  peas,  beans,  sweet  corn,  asparagus,  spinach, 
etc.,  is  very  limited. 

The  desires  of  the  “Narpit”  (organization  in  charge 
of  public  feeding)  and  the  prospect  of  the  export  of 
canned  foods,  have  been  psed  in  the  preparation  of  pro¬ 
duction  plans  of  this  industry.  By  the  end  of  the  five- 
year  period  it  is  expected  that  the  output  of  the  Soviet 
canning  industry  will  consist  of  the  following:  Toma¬ 
toes,  24  per  cent;  all  other  vegetables,  25  per  cent; 
meat,  19  per  cent ;  fruits,  6  per  cent ;  fish,  18  per  cent ; 
condensed  milk,  5  per  cent,  and  all  others,  3  per  cent. 
The  anticipated  growth  of  the  canning  industrv  will  be 
possible  only  if  agriculture,  which  supplies  this  indus¬ 
try  with  materials,  is  reorganized.  First,  the  collective 
farm,  devoted  entirely  to  canning,  wdll  be  the  principal 
source  of  supply.  Diversification  of  crops  will  permit, 
it  is  stated,  the  lengthening  of  the  canning  season.  The 
growing  of  vegetables  for  marketing  fresh  or  for  pre¬ 
serving  should  be  concentrated  in  the  areas  adjacent  to 
the  large  centers  of  population.  The  remote  areas, 
such  as  North  Caucasus,  Kazakstan,  Middle  and  Lower 
Volga  and  certain  parts  of  the  Ukraine,  should  be 
adapted  to  the  canning  industry.  It  is  planned  to  carry 


on  research  for  the  standardization  of  vegetables  and 
the  study  of  vegetables  new  to  Soviet  Russia.  This 
work  will  be  very  important  in  solving  such  questions 
as  the  lengthening  of  the  canning  season,  better  utili¬ 
zation  of  canning  equipment  and  lowering  of  costs  and 
selling  prices. 

- * - 

THAT  AMAZING  RAZOR  BLADE 
By  Will  Cooper,  of  The  Stevens,  Chicago. 

There  is  no  member  of  the  Food  Section  that 
doesn’t  travel  and  use  hotels  or  has  employes  who 
travel  and  use  hotels,  and  so  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
give  a  little  space  to  me  in  this  issue  of  the  News-Let¬ 
ter  to  tell  them  about  one  way  in  which  they  can  help 
to  prevent  accidents  to  hotel  employes,  so  many  minor 
accidents  to  hotel  employes  being  due  directly  to 
guests’  thoughtlessness. 

I  have  contributed  something  to  the  News-Letter  be¬ 
fore  on  the  cast-off  razor  blade  nuisance.  When  we 
first  started  safety  work  in  The  Stevens  our  accidents 
from  razor  blades  amounted  to  nearly  one  a  day.  Due 
to  persistent  effort  and  intensive  training  of  maids  and 
house  men  by  our  head  housekeeper.  Miss  Dorothy  M. 
Urban,  these  accidents  were  reduced  so  that  we  had 
had  only  five  up  to  June  18th  of  this  year.  On  that 
date,  however,  we  had  two  accidents  to  maids  who  were 
cut  while  picking  razor  blades  out  of  toilet  bowls,  where 
they  had  been  thoughtlessly  thrown  by  guests.  I  say 
“thoughtlessly,”  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  an  act 
almost  comes  under  the  head  of  malicious  mischief,  be¬ 
cause  any  person  who  disposes  of  a  razor  blade  by  put¬ 
ting  it  into  the  plumbing  realizes,  if  he  has  any  sense  at 
all,  that  he  is  only  creating  a  potential  source  of  trouble 
lor  somebody.  From  actual  tests  that  we  have  made 
we  know  that  even  the  old  style  razor  blades  do  not  im- 
meiiately  rust  away  when  thrown  into  a  drain.  They 
maintain  their  shape  for  six  months,  at  least.  The  new 
.style  blades,  being  rust-proof,  will  last  no  one  knows 
how  long.  They  are  carried  along  a  drain  until  they 
come  to  the  first  trap,  and  there  they  stav  to  be  picked 
cut  by  someone,  sometime,  who  runs  the  risk  of  being 
cut  under  not  very  sanitary  conditions. 

The  person  who  will  dispose  of  a  razor  blade  by 
throwing  it  into  a  toilet  is  the  same  sort  of  a  person 
who  spits  into  the  waste  basket,  drops  chewing  gum 
onto  the  carpet  and  throws  his  cigar  stub  out  of  the 
window.  He  has  no  place  in  civilized  surroundings,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  no  regard  for  others.  Self-preservation 
being  the  first  law  of  nature  is  the  overpowering  ani¬ 
mal  instinct  of  selfishness.  Those  who  show  it  as  the 
predominating  feature  of  their  conduct  belong  in  a 
pen  with  clean  straw  and  a  trough.  As  a  boy  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  sign  that  used  to  hang  in  a  weighmaster’s  office 
in  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards.  It  read,  “If  you  spit 
on  the  floor  at  home,  do  it  here.  We  want  you  to  feel 
at  home.”  There  is  no  hotel  manager,  however,  who 
wculd  hang  up  such  a  sign.  One  that  would  express  his 
sentiments  would  read,  “If  you  spit  on  the  floor  at  home 
we  prefer  that  you  stay  there.” 

There  are  certain  types  of  guests  that  a  manager 
hates  to  see  come  into  his  hotel.  The  one  who  throws 
his  razor  blades  around  promiscously  is  one  of  them. 
If  there  is  no  container  provided,  leave  your  blade  in 
plain  sight  on  the  wash  basin  or  dresser. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  ea^h  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE -200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 

One  Souder  Hand  Packing  Table  for  two  operators 
equipped  for  No.  3  cans,  capacity  24,000  cans  Tom¬ 
atoes  per  day.  Used  but  one  year. 

One  Sterling  Potato  Peeler  in  excellent  condition, 
used  less  than  a  year. 

One  Berlin  Horizontal  Exhauster  with  track  and 
trucks,  in  excellent  condition. 

One  Deep  Well  Pump. 

One  Compressor. 

One  Copper  Kettle  with  stirer  and  one  Copper  Kettle 
mounted  on  frame,  both  in  first  class  condition. 

One  Ayars  Liquid  Plunger  Filler  in  first  class  order. 
One  Liquid  Pump  for  Tomato  Pulp. 

Davis  &  Lippincott,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— We  offer  at  attractive  prices,  subject  to 
prior  sale,  various  practically  new  pieces  of  canning 
machinery.  Some  of  these  machines  have  been  used 
less  than  one  season.  Wire,  write  or  telephone  for 
further  information. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Lombard  &  Concord  Sts., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


W  anted — Machinery 


WANTED  — Vegetable  Cubing  Machine.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  concerning  make,  capacity  condition, 
price. 

Address  Box  A-1766  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE  or  LEASE — Fully  equiped  canning  factory 
located  in  Florida.  Capacity  six  hundred  to  one 
thousand  cases  Grapefruit  or  vegetables  per  day. 

Address  Box  A-1767  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Oyster  Shucking  plant,  in  big 
oyster  section,  atBushwood,  St.  Marys  County,  Md., 
at  mouth  of  Wicomico  River  where  16000  bu.  of 
oyster  shells  were  planted.  On  River  and  State 
Road.  Apply 

Geo.  Renehan,  818  Fidelity  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  Experienced  man  for  labeling  on  Knapp  or  Burt 
Machines  at  our  factory  in  Dover,  Delaware. 

Write  F.  Romeo  &  Co.,  Inc.,  374  Washington  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED— Closing  Machine  Service  Men.  We  require  a  number 
of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in  setting  up  and  operating 
Closing  Machines,  also  experienced  on  automatic  can  making 
machinery,  highly  desirable  permanent  position  for  A-1  men. 
Write  fully  giving  experience  and  salary. 

Address  Box  982,  303  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  -  A  high  grade  Catsup  and  Soup  Cook,  state  salary  and 
experience. 

Address  Box  1764  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Grapefruit  Superintendent  for  plant  in  Texas. 
State  age,  experience,  references,  small  photo,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  in  firstletter. 

Address  Box  B-1768  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or ’Superintendent  packing  a 
line  of  mostly  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  Have  about  20  years 
experience  in  canning.  Am  also  a  machinist  and  can  superintend 
building  and  fitting  out  complete  canning  factory. 

Address  Box  B-1757  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

**A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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He  Was  A  Wise 
Old  Packer  — 

who  said,  “It’s  better  to  have 
full  insuranceand  notneed 
it  than  to  need  it  and  not 
have  it.  ” 

The  low  netcost  of  fire  insurance  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE 

Subscribers 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

makes  full  protection  the  only  wise 
course. 


Safeguard  your  business,  protect  your 
associates  and  assure  your  future  oper¬ 
ations  by  keeping  increasing  values  fully 
covered  with  additional  insurance. 


Wire,  write  or  phone  your  orders 
direct  to 


Lansing  B.  Warner 

Incorp.,  Atty. 

155  East  Superior  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Controlled 


Husking 


The  discovery  of  a  new  way  to  keep  control  of  the 
ears  of  corn  in  a  husking  machine — a  different, 
more  positive  control  than  ever  before — made  pos¬ 
sible  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker. 

In  it  not  only  the  feeding  and  discharging  of  the 
corn  but  also  the  actual  husking  itself  is  always  under 
perfect  control.  An  almost  human  Geneva  Gear 
arrangement  stops  each  ear  momentarily  on  one  pair 
of  husking  rolls,  then  moves  it  on  to  another  pair 
where  the  ear  is  again  brought  to  a  complete  stand¬ 
still. 

If  you  have  ever  watched  any  husker  running  you 
know  that  husking  is  best  when  each  ear  stops  and 
pauses  before  being  carried  off  the  rolls. 

The  momentary  pause  is  controlled  with  precision 
in  the  Super  Husker,  resulting  in  the  most  perfect 
husking  ever  attained. 

Perfect  control  in — and  through — and  out — of  the 
Super  Husker  is  just  one  of  many  Peerless  patented 
exclusive  features — just  one  of  many  reasons  why  a 
vast  majority  of  all  corn  canners  use  Peerless. 

If  you  want  your  husking  shed  to  run  smoothly 
throughout  the  pack  without  clogs  and  grief — to  be  a 
real  pace  setter  for  the  rest  of  your  line — if  you  want 
husking  production  without  a  gamble,  safe  and  sure 
capacity — if  you  want  better  husking  and  a  smoother 
running  shed  than  you  ever  thought  possible — let  us 
figure  now  on  equipping  your  plant  with  Super 
Huskers.  We’ll  gladly  arrange  a  trade  for  your  present 
machines. 

Write  us  today  for  complete  information  and  a 
proposal. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 
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STRASBUROER  &  SIEGEL 

Analytic  of: 


Tomato  Catsup 

Tomato  Paste 

Tomato  Pulp 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portamoutfa,  Va. 


Can  prices 

1930  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  (ollowina 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.63  pet  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2}  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIas  Of  TIN  .lAtl  -  SIACK  IKON  -  CAIVANKCD  lAflA  -  IIAAl 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 


when  you  install  a  TOWNSEND" 


If  you  need  a  Eiean  Cutter  this 
year,  please  write  or  wire  us 
NOW-  this  year  we  cannot 
guarantee  prompt  deliveries  at 
the  last  moment,  becaute  of  the 
volume  of  business  we  are  book¬ 
ing. 

It  will  pay  you  to  anticipate  your 
requirements. 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


(Succettort  to  Z.  P.  Townaend  tho  original  patentme) 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band’’ 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound—  and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fifcurea  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2V& . 

P^ed,  No.  . 

LarKO,  No.  2% . 

Peeled.  No.  . . 

Medium.  No.  2^ . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2Vt . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . 

Small,  No.  2V4 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  ». — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 


BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  21^  . 

No.  10  . 


.GO 


.75 

.60 

1.40 

4.25 


BEANSt 

StrinRless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .95 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  5.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.76 

EIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.15 

No.  10  .  11.25 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.65 

No.  10  .  9.25 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.16 

No.  10  .  7.25 

No.  2.  Fresh  White .  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.50 

Soaked.  No.  2 _  1.06 


BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

8-16,  No.  2.... 

16-20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut.  No.  10..... 
Whole,  No.  10. 
Diced,  No.  10... 


1.76 

'Oo 

1.16 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 


CARROTSt 


Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 95 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.60 

Standard  Diced.  No.  2 . 95 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.60 


CORN3 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

ShoepeK,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY3 


Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 . 3.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2 .  1.40 

No.  10  .  6.60 


PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2b . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  ,8  Fancy  Alaskas,  2a . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 


No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2b . ; . . 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  8  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.05 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  2s....................».. . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  lOs .  5.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs .  5.50 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 


PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi......~..........~~~....~..  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.26 

No.  10 _ _  2.76 


N.Y. 


3.20 

8.26 

2.66 

2.70 

2.66 

8.00 

8.00 

3.40 

2.90 


.66 


.80 


1.50 

4.76 


.90 

5.00 


1.16 


1.10 

Out 


1.45 

9.00 

1.85 

L20 

eloii 

1.05 

6.00 

6.00 


1.05 


1.20 

3.76 


1.16 

6.60 


1.46 


1.80 

1.76 
1.46 
1.46 
1.40 
1.80 
1.05 
1.00 
1.06 

6.76 
5.50 


8.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 


Balto.  N.Y.  PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Stendard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2K  . 

.  1.00 

.  1.10 

1.05 

No.  3 . 

.  1.15 

No.  10  . 

.  3.75 

4.00 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.20 

No.  3  . 

.  1.30 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn.  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . „.... 

No.  2%  .  tl.66 

No.  3  .  tl.70 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00 

No.  3  . 1.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.45  . 

No.  10  .  ,5.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.75  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 57%  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 55  *  . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 85  .87% 

No.  3  .  1.40  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.30  1.50 

No.  10  4.56  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.00  4.40 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. . 65  .60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.26  4.60 

Standard.  No.  1  TrimminKs . 60  .62% 

No.  10  TrimminBS .  4.00  . 


Canned  Fruits 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.60  . 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3.  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards.  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  3  .  1.75  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%...  2.40  2.15 

Choice  . ."...  3.50  .2.50 

Fancy  .  2.75 

Standard,  No.  10 .  9.00 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  a'.-i .  2.50  2.90 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2%.... .  2.35  2.60 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . ” .  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.25 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  10 .  8.50 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  13.00 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . ’ 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . i 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00  3.65 

No-  lOs  .  14.76  12.75 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


.  1  955 

17  oz . 

.  1.25 

1.50 

19  oz . 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michiiran.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  4.25 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..,, _ ....  8.76  ..._.. 

Pa.,  Na  3 .  1.60 

Pa.,  No. ^10,  solid  pack .  4.50  4.76 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.25  2.25 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36  . 

No.  3 . :. . 

No.  10,  water .  7.25  7.30 

No.  2,  Preserved .  1.76 

No.  2.  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  2.25 

No.  10  .  12.00  9.25 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  1.86 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  9.75  14.00 

California  Standard  2% .  3.10  8.26 

Choice,  Na  2% .  3.40  8.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  8.75 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 1.20 

No.  10  .  6.26 


GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 


LOBSTER* 


Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.06 

%-!%  cases,  4  doz .  2.20 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.26  1.30 

6  oz.  .  1.35  1.40 

8  oz .  2.50  . 

10  oz .  2.70  2.80 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.60  . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.50  3.25 

Flat,  No.  % . .  . . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.35  1.15 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 .  4.86 

Flat,  No.  % . 2.86 

Chums,  Tall  . 1.30  1.10 

Medium,  Red.  Tall .  2.15 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . ; .  1.65  1.65 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.80  1.65 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil.  Keyless  .  *3.60 

%  Oil,  Decorated  .  *4.76 

*4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

^4  Mustard,  Keyless  . .  *3.60 

*4  Oil,  Carton . . .  *4.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *3.10 

California,  Oval,  No.  1 .  *3.15 


No.  1  .  1.15  . 

No.  6  .  6.00  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.85  2.00 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.20  2.16 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.50  1.80 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Piee,  Unpeeled,  No.  8_— ... - -  -  1.20 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  5.00  6.76 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  . 

White,  %8  .  14.00  9.60 

White,  Is  . 17.60 

Blue  Fin,  %8 .  7.60 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 14.60 

Striped,  %8  .  6.76 

Striped,  Is  .  12.00 

Yellow,  %8  .  7.60 

Yellow,  Is  .  14.00 
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The  Kind  of  Help 
You  Need 

'Y'OU  are  often  up  against  it  and  don’t  know  where  to  turn, 
^  when  such  questions  as  the  following  arise,  but  the  answers 
to  all  are  to  be  found  under  one  cover,  in  one  little  authorative 
volume. 

The  1930  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry: 

Solves  questions  concerning  the  Pure  Food  Law, 

Gives  the  Label  Statement  of  Weight  for  all  products. 

Allows  a  comparison  of  Market  Prices  of  all  products  with 
former  years. 

Gives  Sizes  of  all  Packs  for  comparisons,  resulting  in  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  spot  market. 

Helps  determine  your  procedure  by  ratio  oi  Acreage  of  past  years 
to  the  spot  market. 

Will  help  keep  your  quality  up  if  you  check  your  pack  against 
Federal  Score  Sheets. 

Gets  your  goods  there  safety  if  you  check  your  shipping  cases 
with  Box  Specifications. 

Saves  you  money  in  case  of  Arbitration:  get  in  touch  with  proper 
Committee. 

% 

Shows  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  in  the  Canned  Foods  Census 
Report. 

Answers  a  thousand  and  one  questions  quickly.  It  is  properly 
indexed. 

Is  the  ONLY  Statistical  Publication  of  the  industry. 

Is  recognized  as  Authorative  by  the  Government,  the  Courts  and 
the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Costs  but  a  dollar. 

Published  and  FOR  SALE,  while  they  last,  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  AUGUST  25,  1930 


('are  Necessary  to  Avoid  False  Market  Rumors — To¬ 
mato  Prices  Advancing — Corn  Withdrawn — Lima 
Beans  Uncertain — Beets  ('an  Profit  by  Late  Good 
Weather. 

ACKBONE  NEEDED — The  canning  crops  situa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  perfectly  plain  to  any  canner ;  the 
reported  injury  from  the  terrific  heat  and  drought 
of  this  summer  is  not  a  mere  myth ;  the  Government  is 
not  bending  every  energy  to  keep  thousands  of  growers 
from  practical  starvation  this  winter  because  of  the 
loss  of  all  money-crops  on  their  lands — as  a  mere  po¬ 
litical  gesture.  The  condition  is  real,  and  the  injury  to 
crops  definite.  There  have  been  some  rains  during  the 
past  week  or  ten  days,  and  at  least  the  Ozarks  can  now 
say  that  the  drought  is  broken  out  there,  but  over  the 
widespread  drought  area  the  relief  has  been  only  par¬ 
tial  at  best,  the  rains  not  being  nearly  sufficient,  and,  if 
they  had  been,  or  if  the  rains  set  in  now  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  deluge  the  earth,  they  are  now  too  late  to 
remedy  the  trouble.  The  crops  that  were  not  killed 
were  so  weakened  that  they  cannot  come  back  to  vigor¬ 
ous  production.  Worse  than  that,  the  polen  was  killed 
in  the  ffowers  that  might  have  produced  late  crops,  and 
it  would  take  a  season  running  into  November  for  new 
flowers  to  set  and  bring  ripened  fruit.  As  a  canner  and 
grower  of  canning  crops  you  see  that  all  around  you, 
and  the  reports  you  read  are  correct.  Even  New  York 
State,  which  has  been  unusually  lucky  this  season  in 
having  good  growing  weather  up  to  the  beginning  of 
August,  is  now  in  line  with  drought  damage  reports  to 
corn  and  beans.  The  only  state  east  of  the  Mississippi 
that  has  escaped  this  disaster  is  Maine,  although  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  Hampshire  might  be  added  here,  but 
these  two  later  states  produce  very  little  food  crops. 

For  a  market  price  consideration  read  our  editorial 
this  week,  but  what  we  are  striving  to  bring  home  to 
you  now  is  that  you,  as  canners,  must  realize  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  not  be  mislead  by  false  reports  of  buyers 
or  their  agents.  This  is  one  year  when  it  ought  to  be 


easy  to  uncover  the  market  manipulator,  as  he  is  po¬ 
litely  termed,  but  who  in  fact  is  just  a  common  liar;  W 
you  have  the  facts^  in  hand.  And  because  goods  are 
scarce  and  the  prices  advancing  you  may  expect  more 
of  this  sort  of  “manipulation,”  with  more  insistence 
from  some  whom  you  may  consider  your  friends  than 
ever.  But  don’t  be  mislead  by  it. 

Writing  us  along  that  very  line,  John  S.  McDaniel,  of 
that  well-known  brokerage  house  in  Easton,  Md.,  in 
sending  us  a  copy  of  a  letter  they  have  sent  to  the  can¬ 
ners,  says :  “You  have  consistently  urged  upon  the  can¬ 
ners  the  cold  fact  that  they  will  not  get  more  than  they 
ask,  but  will  you  care,  in  your  next  issue,  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  all  the  comments  that  are  made  with 
reference  to  alleged  transactions  are  not  always  neces¬ 
sarily  accurate?”  That,  too,  is  a  polite  manner  of 
branding  these  false  rumors,  and,  as  it  is  for  your  own 
good,  heed  the  advice.  Here  is  the  letter  they  have 
just  sent  to  all  canners  in  the  Tri-States: 

Easton,  Md.,  August  19,  1930. 

There  is  no  harmony  between  45c,  or  even  35c,  per  basket 
for  tomatoes  and  80c  and  $1.20  for  No.  2  and  No.  3  standard 
canned  tomatoes.  It  is  our  view  that  the  demand  will  be 
just  as  widespread  and  the  orders  just  as  large  at  55c  for 
No.  1,  85c  for  No.  2,  $1.25  for  No.  3  and  $4.00  for  No.  10 
standard  tomatoes  as  at  concessions  from  these  pi’ices; 
but  that  canners  will  not  continue  to  obtain  these  prices,  is 
just  as  certain  as  anything  in  the  world  can  be,  if  they  per¬ 
mit  themselves  to  be  talked  into  accepting  less. 

Merchants  show  no  disposition  to  contend  that  these 
prices  are  in  the  least  excessive.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for 
the  buyer  of  any  product  to  make  just  as  close  a  deal  as  a 
seller  will  consent  to,  and  any  feelings  against  a  wholesale 
grocer  who  attempts  to  buy  “closely”  is  unfair. 

It  is  not  unfair,  however,  for  a  packer  to  have  feeling 
against  someone  whom  he  finds  has  been  deliberately  mis¬ 
leading  with  reference  to  the  trend  of  the  market,  and  what 
other  canners  are  taking  business  at.  It  frequently  happens 
that  a  speculator  on  an  advancing  market,  in  order  to  make 
quick  sales,  accepts  orders  under  the  generally  quoted  prices 
when  such  orders  show  a  definite  profit;  but  these  profit¬ 
taking  figures  canners  should  not  consider  market  prices. 

There  were  rumors  afloat  as  far  back  as  Friday  of  last 
week  that  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  were  offered  from  a 
source  at  82  %c,  at  which  time  only  the  occasional  packer 
felt  it  safe  to  sell,  or  was  interested  in  selling  at  even  85c. 
This  morning  we  have  learned  that  it  has  been  intimated  in 
New  York  that  confirmations  can  be  had  at  80c,  and  we  have 
learned  from  Boston  also  that  merchants  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  confirmations  can  be  given  at  80c  and  $1.20,  re¬ 
spectively,  for  No.  2  and  No.  3  standard  tomatoes. 

Does  all  this  mean  that  some  “bear”  is  selling  short? 
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Merchants  prefer  canners  to  make  a  profit  rather  than  to 
operate  at  a  loss;  but  before  placing  an  order  they  do  like 
to  feel  that  they  will  not  within  a  few  days  face  a  decline 
on  what  they  have  purchased.  It  will  take  just  a  few  days 
of  resisting  under-the-market  orders  to  give  merchants 
market  confidence,  and  just  as  soon  as  confidence  in  the 
market  has  been  established  (which  can  only  be  done  by  can¬ 
ners  resisting  all  importunities  to  cut  prices)  there  will  be  a 
good  flow  of  orders  at  today’s  generally  quoted  prices  of 
52*2C,  85c,  $1.25  and  $4.00,  which  intrinsic  conditions  fully 
warrant.  Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  S.  McDANIEL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

John  S.  McDaniel,  President. 

Tomatoes — The  prices  suggested  here  are  for  fu¬ 
tures,  the  further  sale  of  possible  packs;  but  since 
they  are  delivering  1930  packed  tomatoes  we  prac¬ 
tically  have  only  spots  to  deal  with.  Spots  here  are 
quoted  at  90c,  $1.40  and  $4.55 ;  at  that  are  only  nom¬ 
inal.  They  are  worth  more  money;  but  the  canners 
must  ask  it,  and  stick  for  it,  or  the  goods  will  be  taken 
from  them  at  lower  prices.  Most  of  the  Western  to¬ 
mato  canners  have  completely  withdrawn  from  the 
market  and  refuse  to  consider  more  business  until  they 
can  see  what  the  outcome  will  be.  And  they  are  wise. 
Every  buyer  that  gets  a  carload  of  goods  today  knows 
he  is  getting  a  bargain,  and  if  you  had  sales  ability 
about  you  you  would  get  the  profit  the  goods  and  the 
market  condition  warrant. 

Corn — Corn  is  withdrawn  from  quotation  every¬ 
where,  and  there  is  none  to  offer.  The  crop  is  damaged 
worse  than  any  of  us  believed  it  could  be,  and  there  is 
no  comeback. 

Peas — The  Government  has  just  issued  its  report  on 
the  production  of  green  peas,  and  it  is  in  line  with  gen¬ 
eral  Government  reports  of  this  kind.  They  say : 

Green  Peas  for  Manufacture — The  1930  preliminary 
estimate  of  production  of  green  peas  for  canning  or 
manufacture,  based  upon  reported  yields  of  the  har¬ 
vested  crop,  is  about  10  per  cent  larger  than  estimated 
production  in  1929.  On  an  acreage  12  per  cent  larger 
than  last  year  the  estimated  yield  per  acre  is  2  per  cent 
less  than  the  low  yield  of  1929.  Compared  with  5-year 
average  data  for  the  iperiod  1924-1928,  the  1930  acreage 
is  one-fourth  larger  than  the  five-year  average,  but  the 
production  this  year  is  only  10  per  cent  larger,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  yield  per  acre  in  1930  is  12  per  cent 
below  the  average  yield  for  the  five-year  period. 

Production  in  Wisconsin. is  only  slightly  larger  than 
in  1929,  although  acreage  is  12  per  cent  above  last  year. 
Yields  on  Alaskas  in  this  state  were  reduced  by  the 
freeze  of  May  1,  and  production  on  sweets  cu^iled 
by  the  hot  weather  in  July.  In  the  Tri-States  area  of 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  the  crop  was  a 
near  failure,  due  to  the  drought  and  hot  weather  pre¬ 
vailing  during  the  critical  growing  period.  The  crop  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Tennessee  also  suffered  disas¬ 
trous  effects  from  the  same  conditions.  Damage  in 
these  areas,  however,  was  offset  to  an  appreciable  de¬ 
gree  by  unusually  favorable  growing  conditions  in  New 
York,  Maine  and  Utah,  and  by  good  yields  obtained  on 
increased  acreages  in  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Colorado. 

The  total  indicated  yield  in  1930  promises  448,000,000 
pounds,  as  against  408,000,000  pounds  in  1929. 

The  canned  pea  market  is  quiet. 

Lima  Beans — Lima  beans  are  worrying  the  canners. 
The  crop  has  been  hurt,  and  the  quality  badly  affected. 
There  seems  to  be  no  way  in  which  the  pack  can  turn 
out  anything  but  dismally  short.  And  this  despite  in¬ 
creased  acreages.-  The  market  is  wholly  nominal. 


Beets — Beets  may  profit  by  any  good  late  weather 
we  may  have,  and  the  acreage  is  larger.  There  has  been 
some  damage,  and  in  instances  bad  damage,  but  the 
pack  may  turn  out  fair.  It  remains  for  the  weather. 
The  market  is  quiet. 

Eastern  fruits  are  pretty  well  out  of  the  market,  and 
California  prices  are  holding  firm.  And  business  is  re¬ 
ported  quite  good. 

There  are  more  buyers  in  the  market  than  sellers, 
and  it  needs  only  cool  judgment  and  a  little  backbone 
for  the  canners  to  turn  the  condition  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  If  they  do  not  do  so  it  will  be  the  fault  of  no 
one  but  the  canners  themselves. 

And  in  this  respect  Virginia  needs  a  little  more  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  Virginia 
should  sell  tomatoes  at  lower  prices  than  other  states. 
They  just  lack  the  nerve  to  ask  the  price.  If  they  can¬ 
not  get  the  price  this  year  they  never  will.  Now  let’s 
see  what  they  can  do  for  themselves. 

Again  we  urge  you  to  read  the  editorial  this  week,  as 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  market,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  repeat  here  what  we  say  there. 

The  New  York  jobbers  are  heavily  discounting  the 
bad  crop  reports.  That  is  only  natural,  but  it  will  not 
make  more  crops.  They  will  pay  the  price  for  their 
present  pretended  blindness. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Buyers  Say  Crop  Damage  Reports  Have  Been  Exag¬ 
gerated — Hand-to-mouth  Buying  Continued — Admit 
That  Corn  Has  Been  Hurt — ^Tomatoes  Strong  But 
Buying  Slow — Low  Prices  Withdrawn  On  Salmon. 
Heavy  Buying  of  Fruits — Beans  Irregular. 

New'  York,  August  21,  1930. 
RREGULAR — Although  conditions  have  improved 
materially  compared  wdth  the  dull  markets  pre¬ 
vailing  here  the  past  few  months,  the  market  is 
still  slightly  irregular.  In  spite  of  widely  spread  re¬ 
ports  of  crop  damages  by  the  drought,  the  general 
sentiment  among  buyers  seems  to  be  that  damages 
have  been  exaggerated.  Because  of  this  feeling  buy¬ 
ing  has  continued  on  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  with  the 
dealers  stocking  just  sufficient  goods  for  their  im¬ 
mediate  use.  One  broker  stated  “the  average  buyer 
has  been  stung  so  often  by  bullish  reports  in  the  past 
that  he  would  now  rather  wait  and  take  a  chance  of 
paying  more  than  buy  at  the  present  levels.’’  Then 
too,  when  any  one  line  of  canned  foods  reaches  too  high 
a  level,  consumer  demand  seems  to  automatically  fall 
off,  which  explains  why  the  jobbers  and  retailers  will 
not  make  heavy  purchases  if  they  think  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  selling  too  high. 

Corn — It  is  pretty  well  conceded  by  practically  all  the 
trade  that  the  corn  crop  has  been  pretty  well  damaged 
by  the  drought.  The  rains  which  have  been  falling 
the  last  week  over  fairly  scattered  territories  have 
come  too  late  tq  aid  this  year’s  crop  in  any  great  de¬ 
gree.  Southern  corn  is  reported  very  scarce  here  with 
some  offerings  of  Western  corn,  subject  to  confirma¬ 
tion,  being  noted.  This  year’s  pack  will  be  well  under 
that  of  last  year  but  it  is  expected  that  when  the  effect 
of  the  drought  is  raising  the  prices  hits  the  consumer, 
the  consumer  will,  in  many  cases  through  economic 
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necessity,  switch  to  some  other  canned  vegetable. 
There  is  fairly  good  demand  here  at  the  present  for 
corn,  with  the  trade  expecting  complete  figures  on  crop 
damage  in  the  middle  of  September.  There  has  been 
some  uneasiness  expressed  that  unscrupulous  canners 
will  take  advantage  of  the  corn  shortage  to  can  and 
sell  inferior  grades.  Such  a  step  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  the  canning  industry,  throwing  mud  on  all  of 
the  honest  canners’  efforts  to  put  forth  only  the  best  of 
food  for  the  consumers’  needs.  One  offering  of  South¬ 
ern  corn  at  $1.15  for  No,  2  standard  was  noted,  while 
some  Mid-western  corn  was  offered  at  $1.00  for  the  No. 

2  standard. 

Tomatoes — Technically,  the  tomato  market  here  is 
in  a  very  technical  position,  but,  as  in  all  other  canned 
foods,  buyers  are  sitting  tight  until  crop  damage  re¬ 
ports  are  confirmed.  Reports  of  a  bumper  crop  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  they  think  would  go  far  towards  making 
up  the  shortage  in  the  Eastern  markets,  have  inter¬ 
ested  the  trade  very  much.  Rains  last  week,  which 
were  expected  to  help  the  crop,  failed  to  aid  the  grow¬ 
ing  tomjitoes  as  much  as  had  been  expected,  and  the 
l)ack  will  be  late.  One  offering  of  Maryland  tomatoes 
was  reported  at  80c  for  No.  2  standard,  $1.25  for  No.  3 
standard,  and  No.  10  standard  at  $4.00,  subject  to  con¬ 
firmation. 

Salmon — Withdrawal  of  the  low  opening  prices, 
which  had  been  expected  by  the  trade  since  the  open¬ 
ing,  was  noted  the  early  part  of  this  week.  Packers 
have  gotten  out  of  the  market  at  the  opening  price 
levels,  apparently  having  disposed  of  all  they  wanted  to 
at  those  prices,  A  slight  advance  is  expected  now  by 
many  brokers.  Cessation  of  the  recent  heavy  demand 
caused  by  the  heat  wave  has  come  with  the  rainy, 
rather  chilly  weather  now  prevailing  in  this  locality. 
The  spot  market  here  has  been  pretty  well  cleaned  out 
with  a  large  chain  store  reported  to  have  made  heavy 
purchases. 

Sardines — Disheartening  reports  coming  from  the 
Maine  packers  at  the  beginning  of  the  packing  season 
have  been  contradicted  by  reports  coming  from  Maine 
that  prospects  for  the  pack  have  improved.  According 
to  a  Maine  paper,  a  meeting  of  the  packers  held  re¬ 
cently  resulted  in  statements  that  the  outlook  for  the 
pack  was  much  brighter.  The  market  here  remains 
.steady  at  the  same  price  levels  as  previously  noted. 

California  F’ruits — In  direct  conflict  with  the  rest  of 
the  canned  foods  market  here,  buying  of  the  fancy 
grades  of  California  fruits  has  been  rather  heavy.  In¬ 
creased  buying  of  futures  has  been  noted  with  a  steady 
demand  continuing  for  spot  goods.  The  low  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  fancy  grades,  however,  have  put  a  crimp 
in  the  buying  of  the  standard  grades,  with  buyers  re¬ 
ported  asking  price  concessions  before  making  any  sub¬ 
stantial  purchases.  In  the  standard  grades  price  shad¬ 
ing  has  been  reported.  Rumors  that  some  of  the  larger 
packers  w^ere  shading  prices  are  still  heard,  although  it 
is  w'ell  known  that  all  of  the  more  important  packers 
have  guaranteed  their  opening  prices  until  next  June. 

Peas — Reports  now  at  hand  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
pea  crop  will  be  better  than  expected.  The  theory  has 
been  put  forward  here  that,  because  of  the  shortage  of 
corn  this  year,  a  heavy  consumer  demand  for  peas  will 
be  noted.  This  sounds  logical  enough.  The  New  York 
State  crop  is  reported  as  being  very  good.  Demand  for 
])eas  here  is  moderately  strong,  with  no  large  purchases 
reported,  however. 


String  Beans — Although  news  that  the  New  York 
State  crop  of  string  beans  will  be  much  lower  than  ex¬ 
pected,  due  to  drought  damage  and  confirmation  of  the 
reports  as  to  damage  done  to  the  Southern  crops,  have 
reached  here,  the  market  is  in  an  irregular  position. 
Buyers  in  the  field  seem  inclined  to  hold  off  from  any 
heavy  purchases  at  the  present  time.  This  situation 
makes  it  hard  to  write  anything  really  authentic  about 
the  market  here,  as  the  situation  is  technically  bullish 
and  would  be  interesting  to  the  canner  if  there  was  any 
degree  of  buying  noted.  Offerings  of  Southern  beans 
are  reported  at  92V-2C  to  95c  for  the  No.  2  standard; 
No.  2  extra  standard  at  97i4c,  and  No.  10  standard  at 
$4.50. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ''OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Sellers  Refusing  Business  At  Advanced  Prices — Toma¬ 
toes  Very  Disappointing  In  Promised  Yield  and  Pack. 
More  Corn  Buyers  Than  Sellers — Pea  Market  Quiet. 
Trouble  In  the  Canned  Milk  Business — California 
FYnit  Prices  Unchanged. 

Chicago,  August  21,  1930. 
ROP  CONSIDERATIONS— The  perpetual  argu¬ 
ment  between  bullish  and  bearish  viewpoints 
continues,  with  the  prophets  who  describe  ample 
supplies  of  canned  foods  largely  backed  out  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  While  it  is  true  that  the  national  food  supply 
has  not  been  impaired  it  is  certain  that  the  more  deli¬ 
cate,  tender  garden  and  farm  products  have  suffered 
most  seriously.  A  few  favored  spots  have  had  some 
timely  rains,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  yields  have 
been  reduced.  At  a  time  like  this  large  brokers  prob¬ 
ably  have  as  wholesome  a  slant  on  the  subject  as  any¬ 
body,  and  when  they  say  that  sellers  are  refusing  big 
volume  business  for  prompt  shipment  from  new  pack 
from  the  highest  type  of  buyers  and  at  advanced  prices, 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  correct  index  of  the  actual  facts. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  factors  may  use  their  most 
wholesome  influence,  however,  to  hold  down  prices 
within  range  of  basis  at  which  consumers  will  continue 
to  buy  freely. 

Tomatoes — Worse  and  worse.  The  big  oversupply 
expected  from  the  ample  eastern  acreages  is  not  devel¬ 
oping,  the  only  two  districts  which  can  report  anything 
like  normal  tomato  production  being  New  York  State 
and  a  small  part  of  Northern  Indiana,  Nothing  but  dis¬ 
aster  from  the  South,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Southern  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Utah  and  the  Ozarks. 

Prices  have  strengthened  and  buyers  are  making  re¬ 
doubled  investigations  on  packers’  reputations  of  de¬ 
livery  on  contracts  before  engaging  any  more  unpacked 
bookings  at  prices  which  apparently  will  advance  con¬ 
siderably  further  in  the  near  future. 

Corn — A  situation  of  more  buyers  than  sellers.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  canner  in  the  adjoining  state  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  buyers  now  realize  that  they  got  badly  left  on 
corn  when  they  would  not  contract  futures  early  when 
opportunity  as  presented. 

Prices  on  corn  have  strengthened  and  it  is  hard  to 
find  any  offerings  at  all. 

Early  reports  from  factories  that  have  started  on 
com  indicate  that  yield  is  badly  impaired,  and  the  hot 
weather  has  created  conditions  which  make  quality 
most  difficult  to  secure. 
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Peas — Market  quiet.  Owners  of  unsold  reserves  con¬ 
tent  to  mark  time,  knowing  that  the  buyers  must  come 
back  to  them  when  the  shortages  of  other  canned  vege¬ 
tables  becom  generally  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
trade. 

Already  several  grades  of  peas  are  very  practically 
unobtainable.  Prices  are  however,  unchanged. 

Milk — The  spread  between  advertised  brands  and  in¬ 
dependent  operators’  prices  has  been  reduced  to  a  very 
small  figure,  partly  for  the  reason  that  producers  of 
freshly  packed  goods  are  oversold  beyond  their  capacity 
to  ship,  whereas  advertisers  are  capitalizing  this  chance 
to  get  in  their  brands  by  reason  of  having  at  least  some 
reserves  available.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  all  milk 
will  take  another  price  upturn  within  the  next  two 
weeks,  as  pastures  have  dried  up  and  the  flow  of  milk 
everywhere  is  greatly  reduced. 

California  Fruits — Prices  unchanged.  Buyers  are 
settling  themselves  down  to  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  on 
peaches,  feeling  that  ample  stock  will  be  put  up  to  take 
care  of  every  reasonable  need. 

The  1920  peach  quality  is  generally  superior  to  re¬ 
spective  grades  of  previous  years,  and  the  public  should 
be  justified  in  drawing  heavily  on  these  goods. 

Crop  Shortages — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many 
products  have  been  shortened  on  yield  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  but  when  measured  against  the  very  heavy  acre¬ 
ages  originally  planted  it  is  apparent  that  only  provi¬ 
dential  intervention  has  prevented  an  utter  market  de¬ 
moralization  following  overproductions.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  canning  trade  has  learned  a  lesson  from 
it,  and  vdll  take  intelligent  steps  to  fitting  production 
to  consumption  requirements  next  year. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  “OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Drought  Has  Been  Broken  Too  Late  for  Crops — If 
Frost  Holds  Off  Until  October  20th  May  Get  40  Per 
Cent  Yield — Worms  Now  Attacking  Tomato  Plants. 
Runs  of  Two  or  Three  Days  Per  Week— Shipping 
New  Pack — Canners  Doing  Their  Best  With  the  Poor 
Quality  Crop  to  Keep  Up  Quality — Pushing  Canners’ 
Isabels. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  August  21,  1930. 

EATHER — At  least  we  can  safely  state  that 
the  long  drought  has  been  broken  in  the  Ozarks. 
This  don’t  mean  that  we  have  had  as  much  rain¬ 
fall  as  is  actually  needed.  However,  the  rainfall 
throughout  the  district  during  the  past  few  days  will 
likely  prove  sufficient  to  revive  the  pastures,  and  may 
be  of  some  benefit  to  a  small  per  cent  of  late  fields  of 
corn.  It  is  hoped  that  the  late  fields  of  tomatoes  will 
also  derive  some  benefit.  Additional  rainfall  is  needed, 
however,  in  sufficient  extent  to  give  the  ground  a  thor¬ 
ough  soaking,  revive  the  flow  of  the  springs  that  have 
gone  dry,  and  replenish  the  running  streams.  The 
drought  of  1930  will  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  worst 
experienced  in  the  Ozarks. 

Tomato  Crop — The  tomato  growers  and  canners  can¬ 
not  do  more  than  conjecture  as  to  what  benefits  will  be 
derived  from  the  recent  rainfall,  so  far  as  the  fields  of 
tomatoes  are  concerned  in  producing  tonnage  for  can¬ 
ning  purposes.  Most  of  the  early  set  fields  of  tomatoes 
are  about  through  producing  any  ripe  fruit.  Therefore 
very  little  additional  fruit  is  expected  from  these  early 
fields.  The  tomato  vines  in  the  late  set  fields  are  quite 


small,  with  very  little  fruit  on  the  vines,  and  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  more  than  a  light  tonnage 
yield  per  acre,  even  with  the  most  favorable  weather 
conditions  from  the  date  the  drought  was  broken  up  to 
the  date  of  killing  frost.  Growers  and  canners  are  hop¬ 
ing  for  a  possible  40  per  cent  tonnage  yield  per  acre 
from  these  late  fields,  provided  we  don’t  have  a  killing 
frost  in  the  Ozarks  earlier  than  about  October  20th. 
Some  canners  believe  this  estimate  is  excessive.  The 
lower  temperature  which  is  prevailing  now  is  favorable 
for  the  development  and  ripening  of  the  fruit  that  is 
on  the  vines  and  nearing  the  ripening  stage. 

Worms — Many  canners  reporting  that  the  large 
worms,  known  as  the  tomato  worms,  are  now  eating 
the  foliage  from  the  tomato  plants,  and  the  only  relief 
is  for  the  growers  to  go  through  their  fields  daily  and 
pick  these  worms  from  the  vines  and  destroy  them. 
Where  growers  neglect  doing  this,  the  yield  of  tomatoes 
for  canning  purposes  will  be  materially  decreased. 

Tomato  Pack  to  Date — We  have  no  definite  report 
from  any  canner  in  the  district  as  to  his  total  pack  of 
tomatoes  to  date.  What  tomatoes  that  have  been  can¬ 
ned  up  to  this  time  are  from  fruit  drawn  from  the  early 
set  fields,  and  the  pack  in  the  Arkansas  part  of  the 
Ozarks  has  been  larger  than  the  pack  in  Missouri  for 
the  reason  that  Arkansas  growers  usually  set  their  to¬ 
mato  plants  in  the  early  fields  about  a  week  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  earliest  fields  in  Southwest  Missouri. 
Most  all  canneries  in  the  district,  however,  have  been 
making  only  two  or  three  light  runs  per  week,  and  we 
don’t  know  of  any  full  day  runs  made  by  any  one 
canner. 

Shipment  New  Pack  Tomatoes — There  has  been  quite 
a  few  cars  of  new  pack  tomatoes  shipped  out,  for  many 
jobbers  had  filed  requests  for  early  shipment  cars,  due 
to  the  fact  that  tomatoes  were  needed  to  supply  spot 
sales.  Shipments  of  new  pack  tomatoes-  are  expected  to 
increase  daily  from  now  on. 

Canners’  Report — Most  canners  report  that  the  to¬ 
matoes  they  packed  during  the  last  week  were  of  better 
quality  and  color  than  the  pack  they  had  previously  put 
up  this  year.  However,  much  of  the  ripe  fruit  runs 
small  in  size,  and  the  shrinkage  is  very  heavy.  This 
means  increase  in  the  cost  of  packing. 

Tomato  Sales — A  good  many  cars  of  new  pack  toma¬ 
toes  were  sold  last  week,  either  for  immediate  or 
prompt  shipment,  or  shipment  as  soon  as  the  tomatoes 
could  be  packed  and  made  ready  for  shipment.  The 
consumption  of  canned  tomatoes  during  the  drought 
period  in  all  the  States  affected  proved  to  be  much 
greater  than  is  usually  the  case  for  the  same  period  in 
the  year.  This  consumptive  demand  for  canned  toma¬ 
toes  also  applies  to  other  staple  canned  food  products. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — There  is  some  irregularity 
in  the  prices  at  which  canners  are  willing  to  confirm 
sales  of  tomatoes,  either  on  cars  now  packed  and  ready 
for  shipment,  or  for  shipment  when  packed.  This  range 
of  prices  is  about  as  follows:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz., 
50c  to  5214c  dozen ;  No.  300  cans,  I414  oz.,  70c  to  72i4c 
dozen;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c  to  77i4c;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  80c  to  85c  dozen;  No.  2^4  standards,  $1.10  to 
$1.15  dozen;  No.  10  standards,  if  obtainable,  $4.00  to 
$4.25  dozen.  These  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  Mis¬ 
souri  or  Arkansas.  As  a  rule  the  only  canners  who  will 
confirm  sales  at  inside  prices  shown  are  the  class  of 
canners  who  will  need  some  urgent  ready  cash  to  pay 
for  additional  supply  of  cans  or  other  canning  supplies. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  canner  in  the  district  in 
any  position  to  consider  confirming  sales  for  good-size 
blocks  of  tomatoes  for  shipment  when  packed.  Most 
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offerings  are  in  lots  of  one  or  two  cars  for  account  of 
any  one  canner,  but  it  seems  by  the  end  of  the  present 
week  it  might  be  possible  to  find  canners  in  the  district 
who  would  consider  confirming  sales  on  small  blocks 
of  five  to  ten  carloads. 

Mixed  Cars  Tomatoes — A  majority  of  canners  in  the 
Ozarks  pack  tomatoes  only  in  No.  2  cans.  It  is  going  to 
be  more  difficult  from  now  on  for  brokers  to  handle  or¬ 
ders  for  tomatoes  for  mixed  car  shipment  where  the 
assortment  in  these  cars  contain  two  or  more  sizes. 
Jobbing  grocers  and  other  carload  buyers  who  know 
that  they  will  want  to  draw  tomatoes  from  the  Ozarks 
in  mixed  car  shipments  should  by  all  means  give  early 
consideration  to  securing  confirmation  from  good,  reli¬ 
able  canners  on  assortments  that  will  meet  with  their 
trade  requirements  and  make  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments,  if  possible,  with  the  canners  about  the  date  of 
forwarding  mixed  car  shipments.  Jobbers  who  neglect 
to  take  this  precaution  will  likely  be  disappointed  in  se¬ 
curing  proper  assortment  for  mixed  cars  a  little  later 
in  the  season. 

Green  Beans — Very  limited  sales  of  green  beans  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week — mostly  in  No.  2  cuts  for  shipment 
in  cars  with  tomatoes.  Today’s  market  price  on  cut 
green  beans  in  the  Ozarks  seems  to  be  somewhat  firmer. 
Canners  holding  No.  2  size  85c  to  90c,  and  No.  10  size, 
$4.25  to  $4.50.  It  might  be  possible  to  locate  some  bean 
canner  in  Northwest  Arkansas  that  would  consider 
selling  straight  car  No.  2  standard  cuts  at  80c  to  821/2C, 
f.  o.  b.  factory  point  for  immediate  shipment. 

Information  for  Jobbers — From  our  own  observation 
we  find  that  tomato  canners  all  over  the  Ozarks  are 
striving  hard  to  pack  the  best  quality  of  tomatoes  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  ripe  fruit  Nature  has  produced  during 
the  crop  season  experienced  to  date.  Buyers  generally 
when  inspecting  sample  cans  of  tomatoes  put  up  in  the 
Ozarks  this  year,  should  be  sufficiently  liberal  minded 
to  give  consideration  to  the  tomato  crop  from  this 
year’s  long  drought  and  intense  heat.  We  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  to  the  average  buyer  that  canners  are  doing 
the  very  best  they  possibly  can  in  the  matter  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  color.  The  average  number  of  cans  of  tomatoes 
per  ton  packed  in  any  one  size  thus  far  this  season  is 
much  less  than  is  usual  when  we  have  a  normal  crop 
season.  This  means  this  year’s  cost  to  canners  is  more 
per  dozen  than  the  price  the  canners  estimated  early  in 
the  year. 

Tomatoes  for  Jobbers’  Labels — ^We  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  quite  a  few  canners  have  declined  to 
confirm  sales  of  new  pack  tomatoes  to  jobbers  who  want 
tomatoes  put  under  jobbers’  labels.  Canners  generally 
are  insisting  upon  making  shipment  under  their  own 
factory  labels. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Season  for  Shrimp  Canning  Is  on,  But  There  Are  No 
Chrimp  Being  Packed — Market  Is  Strong  on  Canned 
Shrimp — Bean  Pack  Is  Gaining  Ground— Okra  Got 
Off  to  a  Bad  Start  —  Raw  Oyster  Season  Has  Not 
Opened  Yet. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  20,  1930. 
HRIMP — ^The  season  for  canning  shrimp  is  on,  and 
that’s  all  you  can  say  for  it,  because  there  are  no 
shrimp  being  packed.  The  few  shrimp  in  these 
waters  are  hugging  the  beach,  where  the  trawls  cannot 


get  them.  The  seines  are  the  nets  used  for  shrimping 
in  shallow  water,  and,  as  there  are  very  few  of  these 
kinds  of  nets  in  this  territory,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
shrimp  ordinarily  stay  in  deep  water,  it  follows  that  the 
shrimp  pack  is  at  a  standstill. 

How  long  this  condition  is  going  to  last  is  difficult  to 
say  but  this  time  last  year  the  sea  food  canning  plants 
in  Alabama  were  running  full  time  on  shrimp,  and  now 
a  few  hours  each  day,  or  every  ether  day,  is  the  way 
the  shrimp  pack  is  moving.  This  being  the  case,  there 
is  no  relief  in  sight  towards  the  bettering  of  the  ))are 
condition  of  the  shrimp  market. 

The  shrimp  for  the  most  part  are  small  and  medium 
and  no  large  shrimp  available.  The  raw  shrimp  trade 
absorbs  the  small  shrimp  very  cautiously  and  therefore 
the  raw  headless  shrimp  market  is  not  ver\  active. 

The  market  is  strong  on  canned  shrimp,  and  the  price 
is  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  per  aozen 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Stringless  Beans — The  bean  pack,  like  the  New  York 
Giants  in  the  National  League,  is  gaining  ground  in  the 
pennant  race  and  holding  it.  Winning  22  games  out  of 
32  in  the  last  month  is  a  mighty  good  showing,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  something  to  worry  the  Brooklyn  Robins  and  the 
Chicago  Cubs. 

Jumping  from  an  absolutely  dead  and  inactive  pack 
to  one  gaining  increasing  demand  every  day  is  some¬ 
thing  to  concern  the  wise  and  “price  cutter”  buyers, 
who  predicted  that  the  bean  pack  would  be  begging  for 
buyers  for  a  couple  of  years  to  come. 

However,  the  unexpected  happened.  The  drought 
and  intense  heat  reduced  production  to  a  minimum,  and 
from  now  on  the  packers  will  set  the  price  of  beans  an  d 
the  buyers  can  take  ’em  or  pass  ’em  up,  with  the  take 
’em  being  more  healthy  for  the  buyers.  Too  many  beans 
have  already  been  disposed  of  at  below  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  time  for  the  canners  to  cash  in  and  get  a 
legitimate  profit  on  the  stock  that  is  left. 

Okra — The  okra  pack  got  off  to  a  bad  start  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  has  been  going  bad  ever  since  from  a  produc¬ 
tion  standpoint.  In  an  ordinary  season,  with  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  okra  being  as  light  as  they  are  now,  the  can¬ 
ners  would  have  closed  down,  but  the  packers  are 
stretching  operations  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to 
get  all  the  okra  available  in  the  cans,  but  even  at  that 
the  pack  will  fall  considerably  below  normal. 

The  okra  crop  was  greatly  affected  by  the  long 
drought  and  intense  heat,  thus  curtailing  the  yield  to 
about  50  per  cent.  The  price  of  cut  okra  is  $1.00  per 
dozen  for  No.  2,  $1.35  per  dozen  for  No.  2  whole  okra, 
and  $1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  2  okra  and  tomatoes,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Oysters — In  the  discussion  of  the  oyster  industry  at 
the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Shellfish 
Commission  and  Oyster  Growers  and  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  North  America,  held  in  New  York  August  19th, 
it  was  brought  out  that  a  she  oyster  produces  from  15,- 
000,000  to  115,000,000  eggs  during  one  spawning  reac¬ 
tion,  lasting  from  36  to  70  minutes,  and  as  each  oyster 
may  spawn  five  or  six  times  during  the  season,  the  an¬ 
nual  egg  production  of  a  single  oyster  may  approximate 
half  a  billion. 

If  this  be  true,  then  what  we  have  here  must  be 
mostly  papa  oysters,  or  the  mammas  must  be  a  bunch 
of  slackers,  because  they  don’t  seem  to  be  producing  in 
such  enormous  quantity. 

The  raw  oyster  season  has  not  opened  yet  on  account 
of  hot  weather,  and  the  cove  oyster  market  is  quiet  on 
account  of  being  off  season,  so  oysters  are  inactive  at 
this  time. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


August  25,  1930 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Bv  “BERKELEY.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.  " 


No  Changes  in  Plans  Account  Severe  Drought  in  Rest 
of  the  Countrj^ — Busy  on  Peaches,  Pears  and  Toma¬ 
toes — Vegetables  Can’t  Be  Increased  and  Fruit  Packs 
Will  Not — New  Alaska  Red  Salmon  Prices  Consid¬ 
ered  Too  High — May  Curtail  Sardine  Pack. 

San  Francisco  August  21,  1913. 

WATCHING — California  canners  have  been  care¬ 
fully  scanning  reports  of  prolonged  drought  in 
the  East  and  Middle  West  with  a  view  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  effects,  if  any,  that  the  long  dry  spell  will 
have  on  the  demand  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  this  state.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  heavy 
losses  have  been  incurred  by  farming  interests  in  many 
states,  but  California  canners  cannot  see  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  their  products  will  be  affected  to  any  marked 
extent.  There  is  no  indication  thus  far  that  plans  for 
late  packs  will  be  altered  in  the  least  as  a  result  of  the 
unusual  climatic  conditions. 

Busy — Packing  operations  in  California  are  now  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  peaches,  pears  and  tomatoes,  with  the 
latter  under  way  on  but  a  comparatively  small  scale  as 
yet.  The  peach  pack,  set  for  about  13,000,000  cases, 
could  be  expanded  by  fully  25  per  cent,  even  at  this 
late  date,  if  an  additional  market  seemed  in  sight,  but 
none  is  forthcoming.  Outside  of  this  fruit  there  is  little 
possibility  of  increasing  packs.  In  almost  all  lines  lim¬ 
ited  output  has  been  the  rule  this  year,  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  raw  product  ahead  of  the  demand.  The 
pack  of  spinach  ivas  held  down  to  about  a  million  and 
a  half  cases,  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  pack  of  last  year, 
which  amounted  to  more  than  four  million  cases.  The 
pack  of  asparagus  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  a  year 
ago,  but  this  was  due  to  growing  conditions  and  not  to 
an  adverse  market.  The  apricot  pack  was  less  than 
half  that  of  1929,  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  carryover 
from  the  costly  pack  of  last  year.  The  pack  of  pears  is 
being  held  down  to  quantities  that  can  be  moved,  and 
the  same  has  been  true,  of  other  fruits.  The  pack  of 
tomatoes  is  expected  to  be  about  a  normal  one,  and  can¬ 
not  be  greatly  enlarged,  no  matter  how  favorable  the 
market  might  turn.  Packing  operations  are  going 
ahead  here  just  as  though  crop  conditions  were  normal 
in  the  states  affected  by  drought.  Just  now  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  whether  the  effect  of  the  drought 
will  be  lessened  demand,  owing  to  impaired  buying 
power  or  an  increased  demand,  owing  to  a  shortage  of 
home-grown  products. 

Salmon — Opening  prices  on  the  1930  pack  of  Alaska 
and  Puget  Sound  canned  salmon  made  their  appearance 
last  week,  and  have  aroused  considerable  criticism. 
Many  buyers  hold  that  the  prices  named  on  Alaska 
reds  are  too  high  while  canners  unite  in  declaring  that 
prices  on  pinks  and  chums  are  entirely  too  low,  and 
cannot  long  remain  at  this  level.  Following  is  the  list 
of  the  Alaska  Packers  Association,  compared  with  the 
1929  opening:  No.  1  tall  and  Del  Monte  Alaska  red 
sockeye,  $3.10,  compared  with  $2.65;  No.  V  flat  Del 
Monte  red  sockeye,  $2.25,  as  against  $2 ;  No.  1  tall  in¬ 
itial  brand  king  salmon,  $2.65,  as  compared  with  $2.25 ; 
No.  1  tall  Alaska  pinks,  $1.00,  as  against  $1.65;  No.  1 


tall  Alaska  chums,  90c,  as  against  $1.40,  and  No.  V2 
Puget  Sound  sockeyes,  $2.65,  as  compared  with  $2.60. 

The  pack  of  Alaska  red  salmon  has  proved  very  light 
and  the  output  of  pinks  and  chums  is  also  reported  as 
being  below  normal.  There  is  a  substantial  carryover 
of  pinks  from  last  year,  and  prices  on  this  fish  have 
been  very  unsteady  for  some  time,  at  times  getting 
down  as  low  as  $1.10,  and  then  moving  up  to  $1.25,  and 
even  higher.  Quantities  of  pink  salmon  of  last  year’s 
pack  are  pressing  for  immediate  sale,  and  this  resulted 
in  the  naming  of  opening  prices  well  below  those  anti¬ 
cipated  a  few  weeks  ago.  Efforts  to  stabilize  the  mar¬ 
ket  have  failed,  and  prices  have  been  named  which  rep¬ 
resent  a  loss  to  canners.  Several  large  salmon  canning 
concerns  have  passed  their  dividends,  illustrating  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Sardines — The  sardine  canning  trade  in  California  is 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  poor  market  conditions 
and  a  curtailed  pack  may  result.  The  opening  of  the 
canning  season  was  deferred  and  now  canners  have 
come  out  with  an  offer  of  $8  a  ton  for  canning  fish,  as 
compared  with  $11  a  year  ago.  The  offer  is  being  taken 
under  advisement  by  the  fishermen’s  organization.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  sardines  and  mackerel  from  San  Francisco  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  amounted  to  $1,531,422 
in  value,  as  against  $1,815,700  for  the  first  half  of  1929. 

Apricots — A  steady  business  has  been  done  on  apri¬ 
cots  of  the  better  grades  of  late,  and  stocks  of  these  are 
commencing  to  become  limited.  In  fact,  some  packers 
are  already  sold  up,  and  the  prices  are  inclined  to  be 
firmer.  This  year’s  pack  was  a  very  light  one,  and  the 
holdover  of  fancy  and  choice  grades  was  not  as  large  as 
had  been  believed.  An  interesting  demand  for  peaches 
of  large  count  is  also  in  evidence.  While  the  peach 
pack  will  be  ample,  the  crop  is  running  to  the  smaller 
sizes. 

Tomatoes — The  packing  of  tomatoes  is  under  way  in 
some  parts  of  the  state,  but  on  a  comparatively  limited 
scale,  and  it  will  be  September  before  real  activity  is  in 
evidence.  Prices  remain  much  as  they  have  been  for 
some  time,  although  a  firmness  is  to  be  noted  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  drought  in  the  East  and  Middle  West.  At 
the  request  of  the  tomato  paste  packers,  the  Canners 
League  of  California  has  compiled  the  pack  by  size  of 
cans  for  the  past  four  years.  The  figures  for  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state  were  gathered  by  C.  A.  Winkler, 
secretary  of  the  Southern  California  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  totals  are; 

1926  1927  1928  1929 

6  oz .  184,196  130,878  199,332  283,959 

No.  10 .  25,581  27,142  28,553  41,572 

Misc .  3,549  4,934  1,604  4,068 

214,326  162,954  229,489  329,599 

The  California  canning  industry  is  coming  in  for 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  delegates  from  Latin 
America  to  the  Pan-American  Reciprocal  Trade  Con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  at  Sacramento,  August  25th  to  30th. 
Delegates  have  been  in  the  state  since  early  in  the 
month,  and  are  making  a  leisurely  tour  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  to  inspect  its  leading  industries  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  conference.  The  visitors  have  been  shown 
through  some  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  Greater  San 
Francisco  field,  and  have  likewise  visited  some  of  the 
state’s  greatest  orchards.  The  conference  is  expected 
to  prove  of  great  value  in  building  up  trade  between 
California  and  the  countries  of  Mexico,  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Seek  Information  for  Consent  Decree  Suit — Grocers  Questioned — Chain  Store  Investigation 
Personnel  Increased — Food  Merchants  Insurance  Company  Opens — Advance  Analysis  of 
Grocery  Trade — National  Grocery  Company  Now  a  Chain. 


SEEK  INFORMATION  FROM  GROCERS  FOR  CONSENT 
DECREE  SUIT — The  latest  step  in  the  long  series  of  ar¬ 
guments  arising  from  the  efforts  of  the  “Big  Five”  Chicago 
meat  packers  to  force  modification  of  the  Consent  Decree  was 
taken  recently,  when  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  its  members.  In  the  question¬ 
naire,  detailed  information  on  food  trade  conditions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  which  might  have  a  bearing  on  the  litiga¬ 
tion  now  in  progress  is  requested. 

Stating  that,  as  Attorney-General  Mitchell  has  announced  his 
intention  to  make  his  “efforts  toward  complete  presentation  to 
the  court  of  all  discoverable  facts  bearing  on  the  applications 
of  the  packers,”  the  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  is  “to  gather 
information  to  be  given  to  the  Government.”  Prompt  answers 
to  the  questions  asked,  which  total  in  all  twenty-eight,  were  re¬ 
quested.  The  questions  fully  cover  a  wide  range  of  facts  show¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  food  industry. 

Covering  his  local  territory,  each  member  is  asked  whether  the 
packers  maintain  branch  houses  in  the  locality,  whether  packers 
are  shipping  grocery  products  into  the  territory  in  refrigerator 
cars,  if  the  packers  are  selling  grocery  products  to  retailers  or 
others,  if  the  packers  are  selling  meat  products  to  retail  butch¬ 
ers  and  grocers,  and  whether  the  packers  are  selling  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  to  chain  stores. 

Further  questions  asked  of  the  grocers  include  whether  Ar¬ 
mour  and  Swift  are  pushing  the  sale  of  canned  foods  and  other 
grocery  items  in  that  territory.  He  is  asked  about  competition 
between  the  “Big  Four”  and  the  “independent”  packers  in  sell¬ 
ing  grocery  products  or  meats  to  retailers  in  his  territory,  in¬ 
cluding  the  chain  store  units.  He  is  further  questioned  as  to  the 
activities  of  Armour  or  Swift  in  attempts  to  purchase  retail 
meat  markets  or  grocery  stores  as  well  as  the  spread,  if  any, 
of  the  business  of  the  “independent”  packers  since  1920. 

Whether  or  not  chain  stores  have  increased  in  his  territo^ 
in  numbers  since  1920,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent;  if  any  chain 
store  organization  owns  a  meat  packing  or  slaughtering  plant 
in  his  locality,  to  what  degree  the  chain  stores  are  selling  meats 
and  meat  products  produced  in  their  own  plants,  are  also  covered 
in  the  list  of  questions. 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  grocers  is  the  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  covering  the  activities  of  the  packers  in  arousing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  modification.  Whether  there  are  any  farmers  or 
livestock  growers’  associations  in  his  territory,  to  what  extent 
they  are  interested  in  enforcement  or  modification  of  the  decree 
and  the  experience  of  the  growers  in  their  business  contacts  with 
the  big  meat  packers,  are  some  of  the  questions  in  this  list. 

His  opinion  is  asked  on  the  probable  effect  of  the  entry  of  the 
meat  packers  into  the  chain  store  field,  on  the  independent  food 
retailers,  the  attitude  of  retailers’  associations  toward  modifica¬ 
tion  and  the  probable  effect  on  his  own  business  of  the  entrance 
of  the  packers  into  the  retail  field. 

Further  questions  asked  include  whether  there  are  any  can- 
nors  or  food  manufacturers  in  his  territory,  what  the  attitude  of  ■ 
these  interests  would  be  in  the  event  of  the  packers  entering  the 
retail  field,  the  view  taken  by  business  men  other  than  food  mer¬ 
chants  towards  modification,  if  the  packers  are  interested  in 
any  cannery  or  food  manufacturing  plant  and  whether  such  in¬ 
terest,  if  any,  was  acquired  after  1920.  * 

Complete  replies  to  the  questionnaire  are  requested  by  August 
25th.  Information  obtain^  through  the  medium  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  will  be  used  in  preparation  for  the  hearings,  which  are 
scheduled  to  start  on  October  7th  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  Attor¬ 
ney-General  Mitchell,  in  answering  a  request  from  the  Senate  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  modification,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  justice  will  present  every  justifiable  argument  and 
fact  towards  preventing  any  modification.  Both  of  the  large 
wholesale  grocers’  associations  have  taken  active  part  in  the 
fight  to  prevent  the  packers  from  achieving  their  purpose  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation  in  assemblying  data  for  the  Government’s  use. 

Increase  Personnel  in  Chain  Store  Investigation — Renewed 
vigor  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  chain  store  investigation  has 


been  launched  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  a  greatly 
increased  staff.  The  commission  has  doubled  its  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  m  this  inquiry  and  will  increase  its  eff  orts  toward  obtain¬ 
ing  an  adequate  number  of  reports  from  the  chain  stores. 

I'ardiness  in  sending  in  returns  to  the  commission  of  the 
questionnaires  sent  out  have  been  noted  in  both  the  independent 
and  chain  store  units,  it  is  understood,  however,  that  nling  of 
these  returns  by  the  merchant  involves  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
that  there  are  other  inherent  difficulties,  ail  tending  to  delay  the 
inquiry. 

While  the  bulk  of  this  work  is  well  under  way,  the  increased 
stall  will  permit  the  commission  to  concentrate  more  closely  on 
this  phase  oi  the  inquiry.  To  this  end,  the  commission  will  re¬ 
view  income  statements  and  balance  sheets  contained  in  the 
financial  reports  of  the  chain  stores,  as  well  as  re-checking  in¬ 
complete  and  inconsistent  figures. 

Vvith  the  necessity  for  following  up  several  thousand  chain 
stores,  co-operative  chains,  wholesale  and  independent  retail 
schedules  for  general  information,  as  well  as  correction  of  erro¬ 
neous  liguies,  an  estimate  of  two  years  before  the  commission 
will  be  leady  to  present  its  findings  seems  about  right.  The  in- 
vtstigation  was  started  in  June,  1928,  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
and  was  started  with  a  staff'  of  10  persons.  This  force  was  later 
increased  to  35  persons,  at  which  number  it  stood  until  recently, 
when  it  was  increased  to  a  personnel  of  about  90  persons. 

With  the  increased  staff  and  improved  office  conditions,  work 
will  be  greatly  facilitated.  Much  of  the  work  formerly  done  by 
hand  can  now  be  handled  by  machinery,  which  will  release  quite 
a  number  of  employees  for  other  purposes.  Increased  field  work 
planned,  however,  will  necessitate  tne  use  of  these  employees 
in  this  work. 

In  answer  to  the  intensive  follow-up  of  chain  stores,  G03  addi¬ 
tional  schedules,  representing  8,693  stores,  were  returned  in 
June  and  July,  bringing  the  total  number  of  chain  store  systems 
reporting  to  1,663  and  number  of  stores  reported  to  65,3o7. 

rood  Merchants’  Insurance  Company  Opens  in  New  York — 
The  Food  Merchants’  Mutual  hire  Insurance  Company  opened 
for  business  in  New  York  recently.  This  announcement  does  not 
mean  much  except  to  those  who  know  the  story  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  faced  by  a  small  group  of  retail  grocers  in  New  York  who 
have  been  working  on  this  project  for  the  past  two  years. 

This  company,  to  paraphiase  the  words  of  the  immortal  Lin¬ 
coln,  is  of,  by  and  for  the  retail  grocer.  With  the  majority  of  its 
stock  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  grocers  in  New  York  who  worked 
hard  to  start  it,  the  company  is  thus  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  food  industry.  Although  some  outside  help,  in  the  person  of 
K.  Boucher,  vice-president  of  the  Liberty  National  Bank,  was 
enrolled,  the  greater  part  of  the  organizing  work  was  done  by 
the  food  merchants  who  first  thought  of  the  company.  The  re¬ 
tailers  in  New  York  feel  that  they  now  have  their  own  fire  insur¬ 
ance  company,  suited  to  their  particular  needs. 

The  board  of  directors  include  several  names  that  are  well 
known  in  the  food  industry.  The  complete  list  of  the  board’s 
members  follow:  Frank  Bitz,  Chris  Roesel,  William  Steiger, 
I'lank  Ruggerio,  Joseph  Rossman,  John  Borchers,  August  An¬ 
selm,  Michael  M.  Rosenthal,  George  Kramer,  Albert  Rosen,  D. 
Van  Gelder,  Charles  Raedle,  Isidor  Bloch,  Joseph  Eschelbacher, 
Fred  Rath,  Conrad  Frey,  Samuel  Heyman,  Samuel  Bleicher, 
Louis  Goldstein,  Charles  Hembt,  Charles  Schuck,  John  F.  Hilde- 
man  and  Nathan  Popper. 

Announce  Analysis  of  Grocery  Trade — The  Robert  Brookings 
Institute,  of  Washington,  will  shortly  undertake  a  full  investi¬ 
gation  and  analysis  of  price  differentials  in  the  grocery  trade,  at 
the  request  of  the  grocery  ti'ade  practice  conference.  The  work 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  of  the 
Brookings  staff. 

One  of  the  first  problems  to  be  studied  is  that  of  quantity  dis¬ 
counts.  Sponsors  of  the  study  point  out  that  while  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  are  common  throughout  all  trades,  practically  no  study 
has  been  made  of  the  economic  principles  involved  as  yet.  Car¬ 
load  prices  are  quoted  by  everyone,  but  there  has  been  no  inquiry 
of  the  economic  justification  and  the  economic  and  social  results 
of  such  practices. 
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Although  the  full  scope  of  the  inquiry  has  not  been  worked 
out  yet,  in  general  it  wdll  consist  of  an  inquiry  into  the  economics 
of  pricing.  While  it  will  be  confined  to  the  grocery  trade  at  the 
start,  it  may  be  extended  into  fields  later  on,  decision  on  this 
point  resting  with  Dr.  Lyon  and  the  Brookings  Institution. 

Brookings  Institution,  which  is  an  endowed  educational  and 
research  organization  at  Washington  attended  by  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  social  sciences,  will  finance  the  investigation.  Func¬ 
tioning  as  an  independently  endow'ed  organization,  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  in  a  position  to  conduct  the  study  on  an  impartial  basis 
and  reach  conclusions  without  regard  for  the  interests  of  any 
particular  gi-oups  or  classes  in  the  trade. 

Various  branches  of  the  food  industry  have  been  asked  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Dr.  Lyon  in  making  the  study.  Delegates  to  a  con¬ 
tact  committee  which  w  ill  meet  wdth  Dr.  Lyon  in  the  fall  to  aid 
him  in  compiling  data  wdll  be  appointed  from  these  branches. 
R.  J.  Davies,  chairman  of  the  grocery  trade  conference  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  and  M.  L. 
Toulme,  secretary  of  the  association,  have  already  been  named  as 
delegates  representing  the  wholesalers. 

National  Grocer  Company,  of  Michigan,  Now  Chain  System — 
The  National  Grocer  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  completed 
its  change  over  a  period  of  tw'o  to  three  years  from  a  w'holesale 
house  to  operating  as  a  chain  store  system.  The  last  step  in  this 
change  w^as  taken  recently  when  the  company  announced  to  the 
trade  that  it  has  sold  or  is  negotiating  to  sell  all  of  its  branches 
in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan  and  will  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  W'holesale  trade. 

The  company  has  retained  a  few  of  its  branches,  however, 
which  will  not  engage  in  the  wholesale  trade,  but  W’ill  confine 
their  activities  to  fuimishing  the  needs  of  the  company’s  units. 

Incorporated  in  1904  in  Michigan,  the  company  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  biggest  w’holesalers  in  the  food  industry,  repre¬ 
senting  a  mei’ger  of  sixteen  wholesale  companies  and  branches 
in  its  State  and  nearby  territories.  Sales  of  the  company  aver¬ 
aged  for  many  years  around  $15,000,000.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
capital  outstanding  w'as  $4,000,000. 

The  change  from  a  wholesale  house  into  a  chain  store  system 
was  started  when  the  company  started  to  feel  the  effects  of  wide¬ 
spread  changes  in  the  method  of  food  distribution. 

Under  the  leadership  of  two  of  the  company  officials,  C.  C.  Vir¬ 
gil,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  E.  A.  Krusenga,  president  and 
general  manager,  w'ho  w^ere  farsighted  enough  to  see  the  need 
of  a  radical  change  in  methods  of  handling  food  distribution,  the 
company  started  a  voluntary  chain.  After  cai’eful  checking  of 
the  operations  of  similar  chains  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  company  finally  started  its  Riteway  system,  more  familiarly 
knowm  as  the  “R”  stores,  under  which  over  1,300  dealers  w'ere 
signed  up. 

Dissatisfaction  with  this  system  was  voiced  after  the  experi¬ 
ment  had  been  under  way  for  a  short  time.  Officials  of  the  com¬ 
pany  stated  that  the  retailers  did  not  support  the  company  and 
could  not  be  controlled  in  their  merchandising  methods  and 
policies. 

Following  another  line,  however,  the  officials  decided  to  shift 
to  the  straight  chain  store  method  of  operation.  Two  types  of 
stores  were  planned.  Offers  to  purchase  the  old  “R”  stores  by 
the  company  w'ere  made,  with. resale  of  one-third  interest  to  the 
former  owner  to  be  made  by  the  National  Grocer  Company.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  contract  providing  for  holding  of  the  position 
of  manager  as  long  as  he  maintains  average  profits  was  offered 
to  the  former  proprietor. 

The  National  Grocerteria,  which  is  owned  outright  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  is  the  second  type  of  store  operated.  This  is  a  large,  self- 
service  food  market  whose  stocks  also  include  a  full  line  of  meat 
products  and  produce.  More  stores  of  this  type  are  being  opened 
weekly. 

The  company  has  issued  optimistic  reports  from  time  to  time 
on  its  prospects.  Earlier  in  the  year  Mr.  Virgil  stated  that  the 
sales  of  the  corporation  were  showing  a  sharp  increase  over 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

1^, _ 

STANDARD  FOR  MAYONNAISE 
HE  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  of  Illinois, 
Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  have  just  issued  a 
notice  regarding  the  Standard  for  Mayonnaise 
when  offered  for  sale,  exposed  for  sale,  or  sold  in 
Illinois.  The  actual  text  of  the  notice  is  as  follows : 
(State  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies) 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  in  Sections  one 
(1)  and  thirty-nine  (39)  of  the  Illinois  Dairy  and  Food 
Law,  and  in  accordance  with  Section  seven  (7)  of  the 
same  which  defines  food  as  “all  articles  used  for  food, 


drink,  confectionery,  or  condiment  by  man  or  other 
animals,  whether  simple,  mixed  or  compound,  and  any 
substance  used  as  a  constituent  in  the  manufacture 
thereof,”  the  Illinois  Food  Standard  Commission  ’  do 
hereby  give  public  notice  of  the  determination  and 
adoption  of  the  following  standard  of  Mayonnaise. 
Such  food  product  when  offered  for  sale,  exposed  for 
sale,, or  sold  in  Illinois,  must  conform  to  the  definition 
and  analytical  requirements  herein  expressed. 

MAYONNAISE,  mayonnaise  dressing,  mayon¬ 
naise  salad  dressing,  is  the  clean,  sound  semi-solid 
emulsion  of  edible  vegetable  oil,  egg  yolk  or  whole 
egg,  a  vinegar,  and/or  lemon  juice,  seasoned  with 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  Salt,  sugar  (sucrose), 
spice  commonly  used  in  its  preparation. 

Adopted  and  ordered  promulgated  June  4th,  1930. 

ILLINOIS  FOOD  STANDARD  COMMISSION. 

Perry  B.  McCullough, 

Wm.  J.  Stange, 

Warren  Rufus  Smith. 

(SEAL) 

Attest : 

Arthur  L.  Israel, 

Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

Approved : 

Stuart  E.  Pierson. 

Director  of  Agriculture. 

Notes  on  Above  Standard 

This  standard,  says  Secretary  Frank  Honicker,  pre¬ 
cludes  the  use  of  any  substance  not  included  in  it  such 
as  a  filler,  gum,  emulsifying  agent,  color  or  water. 

It  also  requires  that  the  vinegar  used  be  of  standard 
strength,  namely,  4  per  cent  acetic  acid,  and  that  lemon 
juice,  if  used,  be  undiluted. 

The  above  Standard  adopted  for  Illinois  differs  from 
the  Government  Standard  in  the  following  respects : 

(a)  The  Illinois  Standard  adds  the  word  “sucrose” 
after  the  word  “sugar.” 

(b)  The  Illinois  Standard  does  not  contain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  Government 
Standard — “The  finished  product  contains  not  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  edible  vegetable  oil,  and  the  sum  of  the 
percentages  of  oil  and  egg  yolk  is  not  less  than  78.” 

- * - 

IN  THE  TRI-STATES 
By  Secretary  Frank  M.  Shook. 

Easton,  Md.,  August  15,  1930. 
Lower  temperatures  during  the  week  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  helpful,  and  it  is  hoped  the  light  rain  of  last 
night  and  this  morning  may  be  the  forerunner  of  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  to  help  the  late  tomatoes  and  limas. 

Corn  crop  in  the  Tri-States  appears  doomed  regard¬ 
less  of  weather  from  now  on.  Yields  are  running  from 
nothing  in  some  sections  to  almost  70  per  cent  in  one  or 
two  very  small  localities  which  have  been  favored  with 
more  rainfall  than  qther  sections  It  now  looks  like 
Maryland  and  Delaware’s  corn  pack  would  be  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  of  normal. 

New  York  reports  50  per  cent,  Iowa,  Illinois  and 
Northern  Indiana  70  per  cent.  Southern  Indiana  and 
Ohio  20  to  30  per  cent,  Minnesota  80  per  cent. 

Tomatoes — The  scarcity  of  tomatoes  has  already 
brought  about  a  situation  emphasizing  the  evils  of 
bootlegging.  Canners  are  already  complaining  of  boot¬ 
legging  being  done  in  their  midst  among  their  own  con¬ 
tract  growers  by  canners  from  other  counties,  and  in 
many  cases  as  much  as  fifty  miles  away.  It  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  Government  will  look  with  disfa¬ 
vor  on  any  tendency  to  speculate  in  food  commodities 
during  these  times. 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Ctiicaso. 


— Sinca  1913 —  Reierence;  National  Bank  ol  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pcatt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc, 

(  Thoa.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot  Buyers. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

‘‘OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idahe 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STROW 


Rt, 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— ATo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


MADE 


773  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


THOM  A.  SCOTT 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

“  Bliss  ”  No.  322'K  Body  Maker 

5  Bodies  a  Second 

Five  perfect  can  bodies  every  sec¬ 
ond,  three  hundred  a  minute, 
eighteen  thousand  an  hour,  is  the 
production  of  the  Bliss  No.  322-K 
Sanitary  Can  Body  Maker. 

You  want  the  best  in  Body 
Makers,  this  300  a  minute  ma¬ 
chine  is  the  last  word.  Details  on 
request. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  g.'VrS 

/  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Sales  Offices  j  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


“Any  part  of  the  city  for  50  cents!”  yelled  the  taxi 
driver. 

“You  can’t  sting  me  again,”  retorted  Silas.  “I 
bought  the  city  last  year,  and  they  wouldn’t  give  it  to 


“Billy’s  going  to  sue  the  company  for  damages.” 
“Why?  Wot  did  they  do  to  ’im?” 

“They  blew  the  quittin’  whistle  when  ’e  was  carry- 
in’  a  ’eavy  piece  of  iron,  and  ’e  dropped  it  on  ’is  foot.” 


Aunty  was  entertaining  her  two  nephews,  and 
thought  to  educate  them  by  the  way.  Putting  out  two 
pieces  of  cake,  one  much  larger  than  the  other,  she 
said: 

“Now,  who  has  the  nicest  manners?” 

“Oh,  Jimmy  has!”  said  Johnny,  as  he  grabbed  the 
big  one. 


“Pop,  tell  me  one  thing.” 

“What  is  it,  son?” 

“Are  sheets  of  water  what  they  cover  the  beds  of 
rivers  with?” 


“Surely,  Mr.  Goldberg,  you  will  want  to  take  out  an 
insurance  policy  to  cover  burial  expenses.” 

“Vy  should  I?  I  might  get  lost  at  sea!” 


Everybody  makes  mistakes.  That’s  why  they  put 
mats  under  the  cuspidors. 


A  young  man  who  had  to  go  abroad  was  saying 
good-bye  to  his  sweetheart. 

“Darling,”  he  said,  “when  I  am  far  away  will  you 
gaze  on  that  star  every  night  and  think  of  me?” 

“Dearest,  I  will,”  she  answered ;  “that  star  is  so  full 
of  your  nature  that  it  will  always  remind  me  of  you.” 

“Why  is  that?” 

“Because  it’s  out  so  late  at  night  and  looks  so  pale  in 
the  morning.” 


The  young  writer  was  staring  moodily  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  A  breezy  reporter  come  to  offer  his  sympa¬ 
thy.  “What’s  the  matter,  kid?”  he  inquired.  “You  look 
as  if  you  had  turned  sour  overnight.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  I?”  came  the  peevish  reply.  “See 
there — I  WTote  a  column  on  fresh  milk,  and  the  editor 
went  and  condensed  it.” 


Charlie  and  his  three  sisters  had  been  to  visit  a  rela¬ 
tive  in  the  country.  Though  the  invitation  had  been 
for  a  week,  their  stop  was  gradually  lengthened  to  a 
month.  But  eventually  they  departed. 

“Well,”  asked  the  father  on  their  return,  “was  your 
uncle  glad  to  see  you  ” 

Charlie’s  face  lit  up  with  delight.  “Glad !”  he  echoed. 
“Uncle  glad!  Why,  dad,  he  wanted  to  know  why  we 
didn’t  bring  you,  mother,  the  maid,  the  cat,  the  ca¬ 
nary,  and  the  goldfish !” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers.  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry 
The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metel. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  dons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

A  ms  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  .  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers, 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City, 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich 


CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Scdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgton,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

f’om  MigpTB  »nd  Agitators.  See  Oom  Cooker 
Fillers, 


corrugated  paper  products  (Boxes, 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

C.  S.  Prt  &  Litho,  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 


K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^nneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Com.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburgrer  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans.  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYEJRS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimora 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

5"  Ii®"?senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.^  B&ltimore. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Spragnie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chishohn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catoup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SE2EDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electria  See  Motors, 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-SellB  CJorp..  Chicago. 

Goremora,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  l^uipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Buskers.  See  Cora  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clran.  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Boisting  a.nd  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Bullera  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Bullers. 

Buskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Buskers. 


inoculation,  for  Peas.  etc. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel.  Baltimore. 


INSURANCE,  Canners’. 


Canners’  Exchange, 
Jacketed  Kettles. 


Lansing  B.  Warner, 
See  Kettles,  Copper. 


Chicago. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketeirf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  BalUmore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago- 

Kettlw.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca.  Berlin,  Ws. 

Eldw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,.  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chi<»go. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


knives.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 


LABELING  MACHINES, 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros..  Morral,  Ohia 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works.  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co..  Chicf«o. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co..  Baltimi^e. 

Stecher  Lltho.  Co..  Roches^.  N.  Y. 

U-  S.  printing  and  Litho.  Co,,  Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinetry. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cana. 

Pails.  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cent. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


PASTE,  CANNERS’, 

Edw.  Ermold  Ca,  New  York  City. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chieaga 
Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,.  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air.  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

.  Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slasrsman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testersl.  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Rohins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Rohins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  fopen  topi  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Rohins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc..  New  Haven,  Conn. 
P.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F-.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltitnora 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Arns  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg,  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
TOTters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  ’Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 

VINERS  Sc  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis, 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding .  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  ()hio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  aeener. 

J.  B.  Ford  Ca,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Synipers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 
FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Dependable  Seed 

IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A 

Successful  and  Profitable  Pack 


A  Block  of  Pedisreed  Alaska  Peas  on  One  of  Our  Montana  Breeding  Farms 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

Distinctive  Service 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageously  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 

Associated  Seed  Growers 

Incorporated 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States, 


